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CASTRATING COLTS. 


Tux time for castrating or gelding of colts is usu- 
ally when they are about a year old; although this 
operation is frequently suspended till the second year, 
especially when it is intended to keep them on hand, 
and without employing them in labour till the fol- 
lowing season. Parkinson disapproves of delaying 
this. operation so long, and recommends twitching 
the colts, a practice well known to ram breeders, any 
time after a week old, or as soon after as the testicles 
are come down; and this method, he says, he has 
followed himself, with great success. Blaine’s re- 
marks on the subject of castration appear worthy of 
notice: he says, when the breed is particularly good, 
and many considerable expectations are formed on 
the colt, it is always prudent to wait till twelve 
mouths : at this period, if his fore parts are corres- 
pondent with his hinder, proceed to castrate ; but if 
he be not sufficiently well up before, or his neck be 
too long and thin, and his shoulders spare, he will 
assuredly improve by being allowed to remain whole 
six or eight months longer. Another writer suggests 
for experiment, the spaying of mares, thinking they 
would work better, and have more wind than geld- 
ings. But he does not appear to have been aware 
that this is by no means a new experiment ; for 
Tusser, who wrote in 1562, speaks of gelding jilhes 

as a common practice at that period. The main ob- 
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jection to this operation is not that brood mares would 
become scarce, as he supposes; but that, by inca- 
pacitating them from breeding, in case of accident, 
and in old age, the loss in this expensive species of 
live stock would be greatly enhanced. An old or 
lame mare would then be as worthless as an old or 
lame gelding is at present. 

The operator must in the first place provide him- 
self with a strong rope, a couple of clamps for each 
colt, (if he intends altering more than one,) a little 
paste, a ball of twine or good thread, and a phial of 
the following mixture: : 


R. Two tea-spoonfuls of red precipitate, 
One do. of corrosive sublimate, 


to be well ground separately, and then intimately 
mixed. The clamp is made thus: Take a piece of 
elder six inches long and from three quarters to one 
inch in diameter; bark it, and split it through the 
middle, and having taken out the pith, cut one ad- 
joining end of each piece with a slope, from the inside 
outwards, about an inch, and notch it on the outside, 
as also the other end that is not sloped, that they may 
be securely tied together. Fill the hollows nicely with 
the paste, and sprinkle over it some of the mixture in 
phial. Then place the sloped ends together in such 
a manner that the other ends will be separated about 
an inch, and tie them by several turns of the thread 
in that position. 

Every preparation being made ; the colt thrown 
and carefully tied ; the integuments of the testicles 
are to be laid open, the stone pulled out, and the epi- 
didymis separated from its adhesion to the lower end 
of the testicle as in the ordinary way. ‘The cord is 
then caught in one of the clamps, which is pressed 

hard upon it, -and firmly tied at the open end. When 
this is accomplished, the cord must be cut directly 
off, close to the edge of the clamp, and a little more 
of the above mixture should be sprinkled upon the 
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ends exposed by the knife. After the operation is 
concluded, the clamps should be suffered to remain 
on eighteen or twenty-four hours. They may then 
be taken off by penning the colt in a confined place, 
and cutting the strings which tie their blunt ends. 
Neither swelling, nor stiffness, nor any other incon- 
venience follows this operation, and the animal ap- 
pears, after he is relieved of the clamps, as well as 
ever he was. ‘This method may, with equal efficacy, 
be applied to every other animal whose age or size 
renders the old way precarious. 


FATTENING. 


To fatten a horse in a short space of time, has ge- 
nerally been considered a very great art, and attend- 
ed with much difficulty. Some authors are of opin- 
ion, it is necessary for a horse to swallow a certain 
quantity of medicine to produce the desired effect : 
while others rely on an uncommon or peculiar kind 
of food ; but experience has proved that both opin- 
ions are erroncous, and that the few simples which I 
shall here recommend, together with good rubbing 
and a particular manner of feeding, will accomplish 
the fattening of a horse that is not a garran or ex- 
tremely poor, within three or four weeks. After your 
stable is prepared, provide a plenty of good sweet corn, 
hommony; oats, bran, and fodder ; also a sufficient 

uantity of straw to keep him with a comfortable and 
clean bed, then notice the condition of the animal, for 
the purpose of bleeding in the neck. Should hebe very 
poor, take from him only one quart of blood; if in 
tolerable plight, two quarts—repeating the bleeding 
at the expiration of every eight or ten days, until he 
is fat. T'ake of flaxseed one pint, boil it to a strong 
tea of one quart; take of powdered brimstone, one 
table spoonful ; salt-petre, one tea spoonful ; of bran 
one and a half gallons; mix them all together, scald 


ing the bran with the tea, forming a mash; which 
A2 
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may be given every eight days: not permitting the 
horse to drink cold water for eight or ten hours af- 
terwards. Take of asafcetida (which can be pro- 
cured from any apothecary’s shop) half an ounce ; 
wraptit ina clean linen rag, and nailit in the bottom 
of the manger where the animal is fed; at first the 
horse will eat unwillingly where it is placed, but in 
a few days he will grow remarkably fond of it. 


When you commence kind treatment towards a 
horse that has been cruelly used, let it be with great 
caution, or youmay produce a founder or some other 
injury ; those serviceable animals being too often hard 
used and half starved. for three or four days’ al- 
lowance, a horse you contemplate fattening, two 
and a half gallons a day, six or eight bundles of fod- 
der, or an equal quantity of hay; after which you 
may keep your rack constantly full of long food, and 
never permit the manger to be entirely empty; tak- 
ing care to change the food every day, giving the 
largest proportion of bran, viz. :—bran and hommony, 
bran and oats, bran and corn, bran alone, oats, corn, 
hommony, &c., &c. The food moistened occasion- 
ally with strong sassafras tea, produces an admirable 
effect; it whets the appetite, enriches the blood, and 
opens the bowels. Whenever a horseis fed, all dust, 
sour food, é&c., should be removed from his manger, 
which should be washed twice a week with vinegar 
and salt; this kind of attention will aid the appetite 
and keep the manger sweet and clean. If the season 
of the year you undertake to fatten in, affords green 
food of any kind, a little about twelve o’clock would 
assist you much in accomplishing your object. In 
the bucket in which you water, throw a handful of 
salt, two or three times a week ; it becomes very 
grateful to the taste, after a few days’ confinement, 
and will prevent his pawing and eating dirt. If the 
object is to fatten a horse as speedily as possible, 
giving to him unusual life and spirits, he should not 
be brought out of the stable, nor even led to water, 
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But if flesh is to be placed upon a horse to render 
hard service, | would recommend moderate exercise 
once every three days, carefully avoiding fretting or 
alarming him; more injury may be done a horse by 
fretting him one day than you can remove in a week 
by the kindest treatment. The hoofs should be cleaned 
out every morning and evening, stuffed with clay and 
salt, or fresh cow manure, to keep the feet cool and 
prevent a swelling in the legs. A plenty of good 
rubbing is absolutely necessary for the placing of 
flesh speedily on a horse; and a blanket as a cover- 
ing, at any time except the summer months, will 
place on his coat of hair a beautiful gloss, and add 
much to his comfort and apparent value. 


EXCESSIVE FATIGUE. 


For a horse to undergo very great fatigue without 
injury, requires at least one week’s preparation. Pre- 
vious to entering him on his journey, he should be 
fed plentifully on solid old food, such as corn, fodder, 
hay or oats, and smartly exercised from five to ten 
miles a day. He should be well rubbed two or three 
times every twenty-four hours, which will very read- 
ily have the effect of making his flesh not only firm, 
but hard. Ihave no doubt, from the experiments | 
have made, that any tolerable good and active horse 
may be rode one hundred miles, in a pleasant long 
day, without receiving any permanent injury, by ob- 
serving the treatment I shall here recommend. Hx- 
perience has proved that rainy ur drizzly weather is 
more favourable to the performance of an excessive 
hard ride, than a day that is fair or sultry, with sun- 
shine ; rain has the effect of keeping him cool, sup- 
pling his limbs, of moistening and refreshing him. 
On the night previous to his engaging in his laborious 
undertaking, feed your horse with one and a half gal- 
lon of oats, or one gallon of corn and six bundles of 
fodder ; in the morning feed with one quart of oats — 
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or corn only, and offer some salt and water, of which 
a horse is apt to drink but littie early in the morning. 
You then set out on your journey, in such speed as 
is proportioned to the distance you contemplate going 
in the day. A rider, who is compelled to perform a 
long journey in haste, and with certainty, in a given 
time, should be extremely particular in his manner of 
riding. He should bear lightly and steadily on his 
bridle and stirrups, never jirking, checking, or stop- 
ping his horse suddenly, or change hig gaits too fre- 
quently ; all these things have a tendency to weaken 
and fatigue a horse extremely. A good rider will 
more resemble the light and airy movements of a 
feather, than the dull and leaden gravity of a bullet ; 
the same horse can convey a gcod rider twenty miles 
farther in a day than he can one unskilled in this ne- 
cessary and elegant accomplishment. After pro- 
gressing about fifteen or eighteen miles, refreshment 
will be necessary, not only for the horse but the 
rider also. You will then give hima bucket of salt 
and water with two handfuls of corn-meal thrown 
therein, and one quart of oats or corn; at twelve 
o’clock and at dinner time, feed and water in the 
same manner. Great care should be taken to pre- 
vent your horse from drinking cold pond or well 
water, or indulge in any inviting rivulet he may 
meet in his road, more than to moisten his mouth. 
It is a practice among hostlers, when they have no 
particular directions, to plunge horses that are tired 
and heated at twelve o’clock, into cold pond water ; 
in preference to which I would advise that their legs 
should be well rubbed with about half a pint of any 
kind of spirits. Your last feed being at two o’clock, 
or dinner time, your horse will require nothing more 
until night. The day’s ride being performed, turn 
him into a lot to cool and wallow; after which let 
him be placed in a stall, on a good bed of straw. 
Ist. Offer him a bucket of water. 2nd. Remove all 
dirt and dust from his legs and ankles with soap and 
warm water. 3d. Bathe him from his belly to his 
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hoofs with equal parts of vinegar and spirits, to 
which add a little sweet oil, fresh butter, or hog’s 
lard, stewing them all together, and make use of the 
mixture as warm as the hand can bear it. 4th. He 
must be well curried, brushed, and finally polished 
with a sheepskin or woollen cloth. 5th. His feet 
should be niccly cleaned out, and stuffed with clay 
and salt, or fresh cow manure. 6th. He should be 
fed with one gallon of old corn, or one and a half 
gallons of oats, and six bundles of old fodder. Your 
horse being now in possession of every attention and 
comfort you could offer him, will soon be refreshed, 
forget his hard service, and’ be again prepared, by 
the next morning, to cbey you whither you may di- 
rect his footsteps. If you have more than one day’s 
journey to perform with great rapidity, observe the 
same rules of feeding, watering, and attention, as di- 
rected for the first day, except the feed at twelve 
o'clock, which quantity must be doubled. Many 
elegant and high spirited horses have been ruined 
and rendered useless by persons wanting experience 
on the above subject, who were disposed to treat 
those faithful animals with every kindness in their 
power ; yet being under the necessity of performing 
a long journey in a limited time, and not knowing 
that the will of a heated and fatigued horse should 
be controlled, they have. permitted him to eat as 
much as he pleased, or when heated, to drink as much 
cold pond or branch water as his great thirst would 
induce him; which have often been the means of 
producing cholic, founder, and other diseases, that 
too frequently prove fatal in the hands of a common 
farrier, to which title every hostler, blacksmith, and 
every blockhead of a servant, who does not even un- 
derstand the currying of a horse, have pretensions. 
The loss of two or three quarts of blood, to a horse 
that has undergone excessive fatigue, will remove 
the soreness and _ stiffness of his limbs, the natural 
consequence of violent exertions. 
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TREATMENT ON A JOURNEY. 


To perform a long journey, with comfort and ease 
to a horse, and satistaction to the rider, requires some 
attention to the feeding, for eight or ten days pre- 
vious to the setting out. A horse uncommonly fat, 
running late at grass, fed with unsubstantial food, 
such as bran, &c., or unaccustomed to exercise and 
fatigue, is very unfit to perform a journey on, unless 
prepared by being fed on old and solid food, for eight 
or ten days, such as corn, fodder, oats, or hay, and 
given moderate exercise. A horse about half fat is 
in the best situation to bear the fatigue and labour of 
a journey by following the mode of treatment I shall 
here recommend. If he is only atolerably good one, 
by the time he reaches his journey’s end, should it 
last four or five weeks, his condition will be much 
improved, if he is not entirely fat. Ist, It is neces- 
sary to have your horse shod with a good and sub- 
stantial set of shoes, taking care that they fit easy, 
set well, and are not placed so near the inside of the 
foot as to cut the ankles in travelling, which often 
produces stiffness, considerable swelling of the legs, 
and sometimes lameness. 2d. Examine your saddle, 
valise, portmanteau, harness, &c., as the case may 
be, to discover if they fit with ease and comfort to 
your horse, taking care to let them undergo the same 
examination every two or three days. For a saddle 
to fit properly, it must be neither wide enough in 
the tree to slip under the shoulders, or so narrow as 
to pinch or break the skin on the withers, the bolst- 
ering or stuffing in the pannels should be adapted to 
the hollow spaces on each side of the back bone or 
spine. When thus properly fitted, a crupper will be 
useless. 3d. Your valise should be fastened on by 
passing two straps underneath two pieces confined 
to the valise pad, and through two loops at the back 
of the saddle ; by which means it will be kept stead- 
ily in its proper place, and the rider will not be per- 
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plexed by its swinging first on one side, and then on 
the other, and the danger of the horse having a sore 
back from friction will be avoided. ‘The only differ- 
ence between the customary way of fastening a val- 
ise, and the one I here recommend, is the 
ageing straps through the loops to the back of the 
saddle. 


On the night previous to your commencing your 
journey, after your horse is placed on a good bed of 
straw, and is well rubbed, fed with two gallons of 
oats, or one and a half gallon of old corn and hom- 
mony, and eight or ten bundles of fodder, or a quan- 
tity of hay equal toit. In the morning feed with 
half a gallon of oats, after which offer a bucket of 
water. It is customary for horses to be watered be- 
fore being fed; but itis much better not to water 
them until afterwards; a large draught of water very 
often destroys the appetite, and makes a horse dull 
and sluggish for a whole day afterwards. When he 
is watered in this way, he seldom drinks too much, 
and his mouth is washed clean and is moist when he 
commences his journey. It also measurably destroys 
his inclination to drink out of every stream he may 
cross in the road, which is so tiresome and unplea- 
sant to a rider. 


Being now completely prepared for the contem- 
plated journey, the following rules must be strictly 
observed: Ist. Never permit your horse, while 
travelling, to drink cold branch, well, or pond water, 
or more than is necessary to wet or moisten his 
mouth. 2d. Every time you stop to feed, (which 
will be morning, breakfast, and dinner time,) give 
him a bucket of water, made a little salt, with about 
two handfuls of corn-meal stirred in it ; he will very 
soon grow fond of it, and indeed prefer it to any 
other drink ; it cools the system, relieves thirst, and 
contains considerable nutriment. 3d. Whenever 
you stop for the purpose of breakfasting, let your 
horse cool about ten minutes ; then feed with halfa 
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gallon of oats or corn, and two bundles. ef fodder, 
‘not forgetting to offer him again the water, meal, and 
salt. 4th. At dinner time observe the same treat- 
ment as directed at breakfast. 5th. At night, (hav- 
ing arrived at the place you intend stopping at) have 
your horse turned into a lot, for the purpose of wal- 
lowing, cooling, &c. 6. With soap and water have 
all dirt removed from his legs. 7th. Have him plac- 
ed on a good bed of straw, then take of spirits of any 
kind half a pint, of vinegar half a pint, mix them to- 
gether, and let his legs be rubbed with the mixture 
until they are dry. 8th. Let him be well curried, 
brushed, and rubbed with straw. 9th. Water him 
plentifully. 10th. Feed him with two gallons of 
oats, or one and a half gallons of corn or hommony, 
and eight or ten bundles of fodder. 11th. Let his 
hoofs be nicely cleaned out and stuffed with fresh 
cow manure ; this application keeps them tough, 
moist, and cool. 12th. Change your food as often 
as possible, carefully avoiding using any that is new 
or just gathered. Observe the above rules to your 
journey’s end, except your horse should prove a great 
feeder, and in that case you may indulge him a lit- 
tle ; but the quantity I have here recommended, is 
enough for any common horse when travelling, It 
may not be amiss to remind the young traveller to 
inspect his horse’s shoes once a day, and whatever 
appears amiss about them to have immediately. rec- 
tified. It frequently happens that the skin ofyyoung 
horses, unaccustomed to travel, is chafed and scald- 
ed by the friction of the girth; the part) washed 
clean with a little soap and water, and then washed 
with a little salt and water, will immediate'v cure 
“and toughen the skin. 


It often happens at little baiting places or country 
taverns, (met with on the road by travellers,) that 
towards the end of harvest, servants are apt to feed 
with green oats or wheat, in consequence of the 
scarcity of fodder, unless otherwise directed ; food of 
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this kind is poison toa travelling horse, an will 
produce a diarrhcea and extreme debility. It would 
be much better he should not have long food for two 
weeks, than to give it to him green from the field. 
When persons travelling are not attentive to their 
horses, they are frequently given mouldy oats and 
corn, which is productive of the worst effects; there 
being but few kinds of food that can be given a 
horse, that will terminate his existence more spee- 
dily.. Many of those valuable animals have been 
destroyed by such means, when the owners have 
been frequently at a loss to know with what disease 
or from what cause they had died. 


AGE. 


To be able to ascertain the age of a horse, with 
tolerable certainty, from three to nine years o!d, is a 
subject of considerable importance to every person 
who may have occasion to purchase. Unless we 
possess this information, we are subject to the impos- 
ition and to become the sport of every jockey, whose 
vice and depravity frequently surpass those of the 
most untractable horse. Some judges undertake to 
tell the age until a horse is fifteen or twenty years 
old, which in my opinion is impossible ; they merely 
make.a guess, without any rule by which they are 
governed, and four ti nes out of five they labour un- 
der. mistake. If I am enabled to describe such 
marks and appearances as will make any person a 
judge of a horse’s age, from three to nine years old, 
I shall conceive I have performed a useful task, and 
shall be the means of preventing many impositions. 
Horses that have not arrived at three years of age, 
are unfit for use, and those that are more than nine, 
decrease in value with great rapidity. All that are 
particularly fond of horses, will always be filled with 
regret on viewing an elegant horse worn out with 
old age, yet possessing strong marks of beauty, and 
even former fine and graceful actions. It is to be 
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much Jamented that so beautiful an animal should so 
soon feel decay and be no longer useful. I shall 
proceed to lay down such rules for ascertaining the 
age of a horse, as will enable any man to speak with 
tolerable certainty on that subject. Every horse has 
six teeth above and below ; before he arrives at the 
age of three he sheds his two middle teeth, by the 
young teeth rising and shoving the old ones out of 
their place. When he arrives at the age of three, 
he sheds one more on each side of the middle teeth ; 
when four years old, he sheds his two corner and 
last of his fore teeth ; between four and five he cuts 
his under tusks, and when five will cut his upper 
tusks, and have a mouth full and complete, his teeth 
appearing to have their full growth, except the tusks, 
and will be even, regularly placed, and pretty much 
grooved on the inside, with hollows of avery dark 
brown colour. There is always a very plain differ- 
ence between colts’ and horses teeth; the colts’ be- 
ing without grooves and hollows, and never so large 
and strong. Some horses are without upper tusks 
even to the end of their lives ; but this is not com- 
mon. The appearance of the lower tusks, and them 
fully grown, is the most certain proof that the horse 
is five years old, even if one of his colt’s teeth re- 
mains unshed. At six year’s old, the grooves and 
hollows in a horse’s mouth begin to fill up a little, 
and their tusks have their full growth, with their 
points sharp, and alittle concave or hollow on the 
inside. At seven years old, the grooves and hollows 
will be pretty well filled below, except the corner 
teeth, leaving where the dark brown hollows. for- 
merly were, little brown spots. At eight, the whole 
of the hollows and grooves are filled up, and you see 
the appearance of what is termed smooth below. At 
nine years old there very often appears a small bill 
‘to the outside corner teeth ; the point of the tusk is 
worn off, and the part that was concave begins. to 
fill up and become rounding ; the squares of the mid- 
dle teeth: begin to disappear, and the gums leave 
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them small and narrow at top. Dealers in horses 
sometimes drill or hollow the teeth with a graver, 
and black the hollows by using a hot iron, for the 
purpose of passing an old horse for a young one, up- 
on those who have but little or no experienne upon 
the subject. But a discerning eye will readily dis- 
cover the cheat, by the unnatural shape and black- 
ness of the hollow, the dulness and roundness of the 
tusks, together with the want of squares to the front 
teeth, and by many other visible marks, which de- 
note the advanced age of a horse. 


Between nine and ten years of age, a horse gene-- 
rally loses the marks of the mouth, though there are 
a few exceptions; as some horses retain good mouths 
until they are fourteen or fifteen years old, with their 
teeth white, even, and regular, and many other marks 
of freshness and vigour. But when a horse grows 
old, it may be discovered by these indications, which 
commonly attend old age, viz.: The gums wear 
away and leave the roots of the teeth long and slen- 
der ; the roots grow yellow, and often brownish ; 
the bars of the mouth (which are always fleshy, 
plump, and dry, in a young horse, and form so many 
distinct,. firm ridges,) in an old horse, are lean, 
smooth, and covered with saliva, with few or no 
ridges. The eyes of a young horse appear plump, 
full, and lively ; the lids with few wrinkles, the hol- 
lows above the ball small, and no gray hairs upon 
the brow, unless they proceed from the colour or 
marks of the horse. The eyes of an old horse appear 
sleepy, dim, and sunk, and the lids loose and very 
much shrivelled with large hollows and the brow 
gray. The countenance of a young horse is bold, 
gay, and lively ; while that of an old one is sad, de- 
jected and melancholy, unless mounted, and artificial 
means used to give him spirit. | 

The chin of a horse, in my opinion, is by far the 
best mark to enable you to ascertain his aze, inas- 
much as it does not admit of the practice of those arts, 
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by which the jockey so often passes off an old brok- 
en down horse for a young one. The appearance of 
the chin can be changed only by nature ; and he who 
will become an attentive observer, will soon be con- 
vinced, that it is not more difficult to tell an old 
horse from a young one, by the appearance of their 
chins, than it is for a skilful physician to distinguish 
a cheek of health from one that is wasted, diseased, 
and superannuated. 

The chin of a young horse is round, full, plump, 
full of wrinkles, and the pores close and small ; that 
of a horse advanced in years, flat, wrinkled, flabby, 
and the pores open and large. Indeed, after some 
experience, together with particular attention to this 
mark of age, there will be but little difficulty of -as- 
certaining, with certaiaty, the age of a horse from 
three to nine years old. I have sometimes met with 
travellers on the road whom I never before had seen, 
and in travelling along, have told the aga of their 
horses by their chins. An examination of the lips and 
nostrils of a horse, may aid, corroborate, and strength- 
en the opinion of age, founded on the appearance of 
the chin. The lips and nostrils of a young horse are 
smooth and free from wrinkles, while those of an old 
one bound in them. 


Were I in pursuit of truth and honour, I never 
should seek them in the lower class of dealers in 
horses or horse jockeys. Whenever they have a 
horse to dispose of, they assure a purchaser he pos- 
sesses every desirable quality, &c., and whenever 
they have effected a sale, they smile at their success, 
and expose every vice to which the horse was ad- 
dicted, to the next person they meet. 

The physiognomy of a horse {will assist much in 
ascertaining his age; but the chin is certainly the 
safest cuide 
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(FROM TNE AMERICAN FARMER.) 
AGE BY FEELING. 
A wonderful discovery recently made in an old Horse’s age. 


‘¢°Tis to the pen and press we mortals owe, 
All we believe, and almost all we know.’ 


Since the age of that noble animal, the horse, after 
a certain period of life, that is to say, after the marks 
in his zzctsors and cuspidati are entirely obliterated, 
to be able to ascertain his age, with any tolerable 
degree of certainty, appears to the ge:erality of 
“horse age judges,’ to be a subject of very much. 
uncertainty. I now take the liberty of laying before: 
the public, through the medium of your paper, an in- 
fallible method, (subject to very few exceptions) of 
ascertaining it in such a manner, after a horse loses 
his marks, or after he arrives to the age of nine years 
or over; so that any person concerned in horses, 
even of the meanest capacity, may not be imposed 
upon in a horse’s age, from nine years of age and 
over, more than three years at farthest, until the ani- 
mal arrives at the age of twenty years and upwards, 
by just feeling the sub-mazillary bone, or the bene of 
the lower jaw. 

This method I discovered, by making many ana- 
tomical observations on the skulls of dead horses and 
repeated dissections. In order, therefore, to elucidate 
the above, I must in the first place beg leave to re- 
mark: that the sab-maxillary bone, or the lower jaw 
bone of all young horses, about four or five years of 
age, immediately above the bifurcation, is invariably 
thick and very round at the bottom ; the cavity of 
said bone being very small, contains a good deal of 
marrow, and generally continues in this state until 
the animal arrives at that period which is generally 
termed an “aged horse,” or until the animal acquires 
his full size in height or thickness; or according to 
sporting language, is completely furnished, with very 
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little variation. But after this period, the cavity as 
aforesaid becomes larger, and more marrow is con- 
tained therein. Hence the submaxillary bone be- 
comes thinner and sharper a little above the bifur- 
cation. 


This indelible mark may always be observed in a 
small degree in horses above eight years of age; but 
at nine years old itis still more perceptible. It con- 
tinues growing a little thinner and sharper at the 
bottom until twelve years of age. From thence until 
fifteen, it is still thinner, and about as sharp as the 
back of a case knife near the handle. From this pe- 
riod until the ages 18, 19, 20, and upwards, it is ex- 
ceedingly so; and is as sharp, in many subjects, as 
the dull edge of that instrument. 

RULES. 

Ist. Put your three fingers about half an inch or 
an inch immediately above the bifurcation, and grasp 
the submaxillary bone, or the lower jaw bone. If 
it is thick at the sides, and very round indeed at the 
bottom, the animal is most certainly under nine years 
of age. 

2d. Ifthe bone is not very thick, and it is perceiv- 
ably not very round at the bottom, he is from nine to 
twelve years old, and soon. From twelve to fit 
teen, the bone is sharper at bottom, and thinner at 
the sides, the bottom is generally as sharp as the 
back of a case knife; and from 15 to 18, 19, 20, and 
upwards, without many exceptions, the bone, when 
divested of its integuments, is as sharp as the dull 
edge of that instrument. 


3d. Allowances must always be made between 
heavy, large western, or wagon horses, or carriage 
horses, and fine blooded ones. By practising and 
strictly attending to the above rules, upon all descrip- 
tions of horses, the performer in a little time will be- 
come very accurate in the accomplishment of his de- 
sires, more especially if he attentively observes the 
lower jaw bone of dead horses.” 
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MARKS. 


Perhaps there is no subject to be found, that admits 
of a greater diversity of opinion, than the form and 
number of marks necessary to constitute the beauty 
of a horse. Many white marks, when of irregular 
shape, and handsomely placed, give to a handsome 
horse a gay and sprightly appearance, lightening up 
the countenance, and forming a beautiful contrast to 
his colour. Indeed, marks are sometimes so irregu- 
larly and fancifully placed, as not only to please, 
but to delight most persons who are judges on this 
subject ; while others of such regular, common, and 
unbecoming shape, and so unnaturally placed as to 
be unfavourable to beauty, and have a tendency to 
disfigure the animal they are intended to beautify ; 
such as a face blazed large, high, and regular, like an 
ox; the two fore legs white above the knees, and no 
white behind ; one white leg to the knee, behind on 
the right; one fore leg white to the knee before on 
the left; a bald face and no white legs ; a dim blaze, 
commencing with an awkward star, ending with a 
snip on the one side, &c., &c. A horse without 
marks, always has a deadness in his aspect—and one 
well marked, always appears the more beautiful for 
it. But it must be acknowledged by every person of 
experience, that a horse with white feet, is much 
more tender than one without them. Even in cases 
of lameness not proceeding from accident, nine times 
out of ten, if a horse has a white foot, that will be the 
one that will first failhim. White feet are also more 
subject to the scratches and other diseases, than those 
of different colours, and a very remarkable fact ex- 
ists, that I never have seen or heard, in my life, of 
a firstrate four mile heat racer, that had a bald face 
and white legs to the knees. 

White marks add to the beauty ofa horse, but les- 
sen his services. 
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BLAZE OR.STAR. 


When we have a pair of horses that match well 
in every respect, except that one that has a blaze or 
star in the face, it becomes very interesting and im- 
portant to know how to make their faces match, and 
to give them blazes or stars precisely alike. This 
may be done in the following manner :— 

Number 1.—Take a razor and shave off the hair 
the form and size you wish the blaze or star to be 
made: then take a small quantity of oil of vitriol, and 
with a feather anoint the part. once, which will be 
quite sufficient. After the application of the vitriol, 
the part will become a little sore andinflamed ; which 
may be readily removed and healed up, by wash- 
ing the ‘sore with copperas water. Great care 
should be used to prevent the vitriol from getting 
on clothes, as it will entirely destroy them. 

Number 2.—Take a piece of oznaburgs the size 
you want the blaze or star; spread it with warm 
pitch and applv it to the horse’s face: let it remain 
two or three days, by which time it will bring off 
the hair clean, and make the part a little tender ; then 
take of elixir vitriol a small quantity ; then anoint the 
part two or three times; or, of a very common 
weed called asmart, a small handful, bruise it, and 
add to it about a gill of water, use it asa wash until 
the face gets well, when the hair will grow out en- 
tirely white. 


ns 


HEAD. 


The head of a horse should be small, bony, thin, 
and delicate; his jaws wide apart, yet thin; his 
throttle large and arched; his ears long, thin, nar- 
row, high and pointing together; his eyes prominent 
large and full, of a dark cinnamon or black colour, 
bright, lively, and shining ; his nostrils wide, red, 
and expanded ; his mouth and lips thin, small, and 
plump ; his chin full, sharp and delicate ; his face 
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rather of a Roman order than straight, with irregalar 


white, either in a star or blaze, to give expression and 
_light up the countenance. 


BODY. 

The body of a horse should be large in proportion 
to the balance of his frame, compact, round, and 
swelling ; his flanks plump and full; and his last or 
smallest rib, approaching near the hip bone, which 
Is never placed too near the point of the shoulders ; 
the back should be very short, smooth, and nearly 
even, neither swayed nor humped; the hips wide 
apart, full, round, and even withthe body. A horse 
With a light flat body, open and gaunt about the 
flanks, with high spirit, long legs, &c., is unfit for any 
purpose, except for show; and that not for more than 
two or three hours ; for his rider, after that time, as 
well as every spectator, will discover him sinking un- 
der fatigue, and completely giving up. 


NECK AND SHOULDERS. 


The neck of a horse should be long, thin, and deli- 
cate, (indeed they are never too long or too delicate) 
growing deeper from the joining of the head to the 
shoulders ; the upper edge should form the half of an 
arch, gradually falling in height and shape from the 
head to the shoulders; the mane should be thin, 
smooth, and in length half the width of the neck. 
The shoulders of a horse should be thin, high, and 
thrown very far back ; for experience has proved,’ 
that those with low shoulders and high rumps, al- 
though they may have many good parts, can never 
show to advantage, and seldom make good saddle or 
race horses, 


———e 


LEGS. 
The fore legs of a horse should bear a just propor- 
tion to his size; the arms large, long, and full; the 
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legs bony, flat, and smewy; the pasterns rather long 

than otherwise, and tolerably straight. Small lean 

arms, a bending back or trembling of the knees, bow 

legs, small and round legs, extremely delicate back 

sinews, or those unnaturally large, indicate weakness 
or some injury, an: should be avoided. The hind 

part of a horse, from the hip bone to the hock, should 

be of great length; the thighs and muscles should be 

full, large, and bulging; the hock broad, sinewy, and 

strong ; the hind legs flat, smooth, bony, and full of 
sinew, clear of knots, and rather crooked in the hock’ 
than straight; the pasterns of moderate length, small 
and rather straight than otherwise. The horse should 

be neither knock-kneed or bow-legged, or his feet 

turned in or out; as a horse thus shaped, moves ugly, 

and never can be sure footed. 


SHOEING. 


Diseases are sometimes produced in the feet from 
which a horse is never again free during his life ; it 
is therefore important that a valuable horse should 
not be placed in the hands of every blockhead who 
pleases to call himself a horse shoer, but entrusted 
only to persons of known skill. For a horse to be © 
well shod, the hoof should be pared with a buttress, 
(instead of giving in to the cruel and injurious prac- 
tice of burning the foot with a red hot shoe until it 
fits,) smeoth and level, to a reasonable size; the frog 
should be nicely trimmed, in shape a little convex, 
rather lower than the foot; the shoes should be made 
of good and tough iron, and precisely the shape of 
the hoof after being trimmed, not so wide between 
the heels as to show on the outside, or so narrow as 
to cramp the foot, and produce narrow heels, which 
is a very troublesome disease. The nails should be 
made of old horseshoes, or some other tough iron, 
with small heads, and drove regular, smooth, and 
even; not high enough to reach the quick, yet with 
hold sufficient to confine the shoe three or four 
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months. The points of the nails should be formed 


| into neat and small clinches, and should be well driv- 


en up. 


Some taste may be displayed in the rasping and 


| shaping the haof, after the shoe is confined. When 


it is left more sharp than flat around at the toe, it 
adds much to its beauty and neat appearance. 


When a horse is well shod, if water is poured upon 
the bottom of his foot, it will not pass between the 
hoof and the shoe. A smith, who resides in Williams- 
burg, in the year 1804, was in the habit of shoeing 


| in this exact and elegant style. Shoes for draft horses 
| that have seldom occasion to go out of a walk, should 


be heavy, strong, and with high heels, and pointed at 


the toe with steel. 


Horse shoeing is what every worker of iron, who 
has acquired the name of a blacksmith, pretends to 
be wellskilled in; but there are few indeed in pos- 
session of sufficient knowledge on that subject, to 
make it safe to place under their care a horse of va- 
lue, for the purpose of being shod. ‘To perform this 
operation correctly, and without present or future in- 
jury, requires not only good skill and judgment, buta 
thorough acquaintance with the anatomy of a horse’s 
foot, whichis a knowledge but few of our black- 
smiths are in possession of, and is the cause of so 


many horses being rendered useless. Almost all the 


diseases in the feet, are, more or less, the result of 
bad shoeing, by wounding muscles, veins, nerves, or 
arteries in this way. 


HOOFS. 


The hoofs of a horse should be proportioned to his 
size ; of a dark colour, smooth, tough, and nearly 
round; not too flat nor too upright, and the bottom 
hollow. White hoofs are much more tender than 
any other colour, nor do they retain or beara shoe 
so well. One that is flat, turning up at the toe or 
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full of ridges, or flat or pumiced on the under side, 
strongly indicates founder and other injury. If the 
hair he smooth at the top of the hoof, it is an evi- 
dence of its being good, should there be nothing un- 
natural in its shape; but if the hair stands up 
and appears rough, and. the flesh swelled a little 
beyond the circle of the hoof, it is a proof the 
foot is in some way diseased and a ring bone may be 
apprehended. 


es 


MANE AND TAIL. 


The mane and tail of a horse, when the hair ig 
even, smooth, long, and well proportioned, adds much 
to the beauty, boldness, and majesty of his figure. 
Great judgment and taste may be displayed in the 
trimming and proportioning those two ornaments. A 
very large horse, even if elegant, appears mean and 
trifling if you attach to him a little rat tail; one very 
small with a monstrous long, bushy tail; or a square 
narrow hipped, lathy horse, with a small bob tail, 
only serves to point out his imperfections, and attach 
to his appearance an idea of insignificance and mean- 
ness. One with a remarkably long body, with a 
thin switch bob tail, bears no better proportion than 
the legs and thighs of a dwarf 1o the head and body. 
A large horse, roached and bobbed, never shows to 
advantage, as the appearance of the riding horse is 
given up, and the round and snug appearance of the 
nimble footed pony can never be attained. For a 
horse to look well with a bob tail, he should. be 
plump, round, full, and compact; but all tails that 
are full of hair, show to much more advantage than 
those that are thin and frizzled. 

Previous to a tail’s being trimmed, great respect 
should be paid to the shape and proportion of the 
horse, and the tail should be made an equal propor- 
tionable part. The manes of all horses, except po- 
nies, should be long, smooth, and reaching at least 
half way down the neck ; nothing can more disfigure 
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him than a short frizzled mane ; it even alters, ap- 
parently, the shape of the neck, and when once in 
this situation, it will take twelve months to grow of 
proper length. The mane of ahorse may be combed 
two or three times a day, as a thin mane looks well; 
but his tail, if well proportioned and elegant, should 
not be combed oftener than twice a week. 


GOOD AND BAD EYES. 


The eye is an organ of more use and more value 
than any that belongs to the horse, and should al- 
Ways undergo an examination by a purchaser with 
the greatest attention and minuteness. Nothing can 
more affect his value than the want of vision ; as any 
elegant horse, that would readily command in cash 
two hundred dollars, if blind, in all probability would 


be well sold at fifty dollars, which plainly proves the 
necessity and importance of using on this subject the 
greatest caution. 


To give a full description of the anatomy of a 
horse’s eye, would take up more room and time than 
can at present be devoted to this topic: the reader 
must be content with a description of those parts most 
familiar and most important. 


The eye is the organ of sight, whereby the ideas 
of all outward objects are represented to the common 
sensory; its formis a convex globular, covered by 
its proper lids, and enclosed within an orbit or socket ; 
the eyelids preserve the eye from dust or external 
injury, and an expansion of the muscles and skin, the 
inner. membrane being of an exquisite contexture, 
that it may in no manner hurt or impair the surface 
of the eye: their edges have a cartilaginous or gristly 
rim, by which they are so fitted as to meet close to- 
gether at pressure ; the orbit or cavity in which the 
eye is situated, is lined with a very pliable, loose fat, 
which is not only easy tothe eye in its various mo- 


tions, but serves to keep it sufficiently moist, as the 
él 
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lachmalial glands, seated in the outward corner of the 
eye, serve to moisten its surface, or wash any dust or 
dirt that may happen to get into it; at the inner cor- 
ner of the eye, next the nose, isa carbuncle, which 
some are of opinion is placed to keep the corner of 
the eye from being entirely closed, that any tears or 
gummy matter may be discharged even in time of 
sleep, or into the punctua lachamalia, which are little 
holes for the purpose of carrying off any superfluous 
moisture or tears into the nose: the eye has four coats 
or membranes, and three humours ; the first mem- 
*brane is called tunika adnata, and covers all that 
part of the eye that in a man appears white, but in a 
horse is variegated with streaks and spots of brown, 
and being reflected back, lines the inside of the eye- 
lids, and by that inversion becomes the means to 
prevent motes, dust, small flies, or any extraneous 
matter getting behind the eyeball into the orbit, 
which would be extremely dangerous ; the coat is 
full of blood vessels, which appear in little red streaks 
on the human eye when inflamed, and when there is 
but little white in the eye of horses, they appear 
fiery, and the eyelids, when opened and turned back 
look red ; the second coat hasits forepart very strong 
and transparent, like horn, and is therefore called the 
cornea, and the other part, which is opaque and dark 
is called the schlerotis, under the cornea lies the zrris 
which in a horse inclines to cinnamon colour ; the 
middle of this membrane, or coat, is perforated for 
the admission of the rays of light, and is called the 
pupil: under the irrds lies the processes ciliares, 
which go off in little rays, and ina sound eye are 
plainly to be seen. As often as these processes con- 
tract, they dilate the pupil which may always be ob- 
served in places where the light is small ; bat in a 
strong light, the circular fibres of the irris act as a 
sphincter muscle, and lessen the size of the pupil ; 
and therefore a dilated and wide pupil, in a strong - 
light, is generally an evidence of a bad eye. Under 
the chlerotz lies the choroides, which is the third coa 
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of the eye ; in men it is of a dusky brown, but in 
horses the greater part of this coat is white, which 
enables them to see bodies of all colours better than 
men in the night, and white reflects all colours. But 
horses and other animals that feed on grass, have 

some parts of this membrane of a light green, which 
enablcs them to see with little light, and makes gras¢ 
an object that they can discern with greatest strength, 
and therefore it is sometimes called tunicia uved, 
for its resentbling the colour of a grape. ‘The inner- 
most or fourth coat is called the membrana retina, 
which is only an expansion of the optic nerve upon 
the choroides, and encompasseth the glossy humour 
like anet. By the continuation of the rays of light 
upon the fine filaments of this membrane, all the 
external images are conveyed by the optic nerves to 

the brain. Within the coats of the eye are seated 
the three humours that chiefly compose the eyeball ; 
the first is the aqueous or watery humour, which lies 

foremost and seems chiefly as a proper medium to 
preserve the crystalline humours from injuries in case 
of wounds, bruises, or any other external cause. Be- . 
hind the aqueous humour lies the crystalline lens, in 
a very firm membrane called the arena, being like a 
spider’s web—its use is to refract the rays of light 
that pass through it, so that all the rays proceeding 
from the same point of any object, being first refract- 
ed on the cornea, may be united on the retina—the 
vitreous humour lies behind the crystalline, being 
concave on its foreside to make a convenient lodge 

ment for ths crystalline, and its hinder part convex 
agreeable to the globulvr form of the eye, upon which 
the tunica retina and choroides are spread : this hu- 
mour possesses a space larger than the other two, 
and being of a hue like a light coloured green glass, 
it is a proper medium, not only to keep the crystal- 
- line humour and the retina at a proper distance from 
_ each other, but by its colour to prevent the rays of 
light falling too forcibly upon the latter, which might 
weaken or impair the sight. 
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The eyes of horses differ so widely in their appear- 
ance, that the best judges will be sometimes mistaken 
as to their power of vision, but I shall here recom 
mend such modes of examination as will rarely de- 
ceive, having already described that organ fully, 
when in its most perfect state. 

» For the purpose of making a fair trial of a horse’s 
eyes, that you suspect to be bad, and to ascertain 
their quality, 

ist. Have him confined in a dark stable about iif 
teen minutes, then led hastily out into a strong light ; 
if he winks fast, wrinkles his brows, throwing his 
head up as if desirous of receiving more light, and 
moves his ears backwards and forwards slowly, in 
an unmeaning manner, his eyes are not good. 

ad. If his eyes appear sunk, with the lids shrivelled 
or very much swelled, it is a proof they have receiv- 
ed an injury. 

sd. If the ball of the eye appears covered with a 
film, or the remains of one about the corners, with 
the pupil large and light coloured, without occasion- 

ally contracting with a look wild and vacant, his 
eyes are diseased. 

4th. If he can be rode against-a tree or any other 
object which he should avoid, and which should alarm 
him, his eyes are bad. 


5th. If when moved he lifts his feet high and 
awkwardly, and appears not to know where he is 
about to place them, you may immediately conclude 
he is blind. 

6th. If when rode over small gullies or old corn 
cround, he blunders much, and requires the constant 
attention of the rider to guide him, his eyes are not 
good. 

“7th. If you shake your hand near his eyes in such 
a manner that he cannot feel the wind from it, and 
he pays no attention to it, by winking quick, and 


moving his ears, his eyes are such as should not be 


made choice of. 
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8th. If at night, when you approach him with a 
candle, and the pupil of his eye looks large, of a light 
blue colour, without having near its middle, and on 
the upper part, little rough spots, of a dark brown. 
colour, resembling moss, or if the pupil contains large- 
white opaque lumosg, the horse is either blind or oc- 
casionally subject to blindness, and should be avoided 
by a purchaser. 

The eyes of some horses are very subject to films, 
whicn have been sometimes removed by large bleed- 
ings, or the use of double refined loaf sugar, or glass 
bottle, powdered. Eyes thus affected are much to 
be dreaded, as it is very difficult to cover them. 
One hard ride will make a horse blind ; and one large 
bleeding will remove the film. To detect such eyes, 
examine minutely the corners, as the film leaves 
those parts of the eye last, and will appear there, 
when it has been removed from the middle of the eye 
for several days. 

Lhe eyes of a horse are never too large, but very 
frequently too small; and when shaped like a pig’s 
are neither durable nor handsome, and form a se— 
rious objection. The wall or white eyes are truly 
valuable, being much hardier and less subject to dis- 
ease than eyes of any other description ; for who 
ever recollects to have seen a horse blind, or even 
with diseased eyes that had wall eyes? and unques- 
tionably they can see better in the night than a horse 
without them. 

The eyes of a horse should be large, round, full, 
lively, dark coloured, clear, and shining, that you 
may see far into them ; and when moving, but little of 
the white should appear.~ Dealers in ‘those animals 
are very apt to endeavour to lead a purchaser from 
any defect he by chance may discover about a horse 
to some part without fault, or some of his best parts ; 
and as to eyes, speak of them as if they were of little 
or no consequence. Purchasers should always be 
on their guard when dealing with men that possess 
so much artifice and cunning. 
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MOON EYES, 


We sometimes observe the eyes of a horse to change co- 
lour, and to vary in appearance monthly, Eyes thus affect- 
ed, are called moon eyes, from the prevailing opinion that 
the affection increases or decreases with the course of the 
moon; insomuch that in the full moon the eyes are mud- 
dy, discharging a thin ichorous water so sharp as some- 
times to excoriate the skin, and at new moon clear up 
again, At first appearance of this disease, the eyes are 
much swelled, and very often shut, and the whole eyeball 
of a muddy brown ; the veins of the temple, and near the 
eyes, appear remarkably full of blood, and both eyes are 
seldom affected at the same time. Large bleedings, and 
the eye washed frequently in cold water, give temporary 
relief; but tris disease is the forerunner of a cataract, which 
seldom admits of a cure ; the cases generally end in blind- 
ness cfone, if not both eyes. 


The eyes of horses are very frequently wounded and in- 
jured by blows, flies, accidents, dé&c., which can always be 
distinguished from diseased eyes by a proper examination. 
To perform a cure when thus injured, wash them three or 
four times a day in clean cold spring water, after which 
repeat the washing, adding a small quantity of sugar of 
lead to the water, when the eyes gets strong enough to open 
of iis own accord, in the light. Shoulda film appear on 
surface, (whieh is absolutely necessary, if the eye has re- 
ceived a wound, before it can heal,) take of double refined 
loaf sugar, or glass bottle powdered to a fine dust, a small 
quantity in the end of a quill ; blow it in the eye affected 
every third morning for a week: bleed at least three times 
within the week, taking about half a gallon of blood at each 
bleeding ; if the horse is not disposed to go blind, the cure 
willin a short time be completed. 


STARTING. 


Iforses, as well as men, sometimes acquire bad habits, of 
which they can but seldom divest themselves, Starting is 
one among the worst habits a horse can possess, and has a 
tendency to reduce his value at least one-fourth, im conse- 
quence of endangering the life of any person who may 
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back him, A good rider has sometimes been thrown by his 
horse in starting, that would have defied his agility in any 
other way. 

A rider never can guard against. a starting horse, as he 
gives no notice of his intentions, by the moving of his ears, 
eyes, manner of going, &c., as they generally do in rearing, 
jumping, kicking, sullenness, and such vices. Some few 
horses are broke of starting by mild means, others. by cruel 
treatment ; but whoever engages in it, at least. run the 
risk of breaking their own neck, before his object is ac- 
complished. 

A horse subject to starting, labours under an ocular de- 
ception, or rather an optic defect, seeing nothing perfectly, 
or in proper shape or colonr; and can as easily make a 
scare-crow of a little bush or chunk, that may happen to 
lay in his road, as the most frightful object that could meet 
his sight. 

To ascertain thata horse starts, is very easy indeed, 
Mount him yourself, ride first slow, and then fast, towards 
and by such objects as are offensive to the eye, and you 
will readily discover if he possesses that bad habit. 

Some horses that are free from this objection, will notice 
particularly all objects they meet, and may sidle a little ; 
but a starting horse, on approaching any object that may 
displease him, whether frightful or not, will either suddenly 
spring from one side of the road to the other, jump back, 
or when going in a full gallop, stop suddenly, turn round, 
and run in an opposite direction from the one he was going. 
Such horses are neither agreeable or safe for any kind of 
service, 


STUMBLING, 


The stumbling of a horse may be either natural or pro- 
duced by accidents, such as splint, wind galls, sinew strains, 
shoulder sprains, withers injured, &c, &., but whether 
produced by accident or natural defect, cannot be remedied. 
All horses, and particularly those that go well, stumbie more 
or less; but there is a very wide distinctiou between a light 
tip or touch on the foot, and a stumble that will bring a 
horse and sometimes his rider flat in the dirt. Horses 
given to this practice, are very much lessened in value, and 
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can never be rode by any person aware of his bad quality, 
without being in pain, dreading every time he lifts his feet, 
that all will be prostrated in the dust. 

To ascertain if a horse stumbles. 

Ist. Examine well his knees, to discover if they are 
searred, or the hair knocked off, 

2d. Take him amongst uneyen ground, small gullies, or 
old corn ground, and let him be rode with the bridle hanging 
slack upon his neck, in all the different gaits he has been 
accustomed to, and if he is in the habit of stumbling, he will 
very soon make a sufficient number of low bows to convince 
you of the fact. 

3d. When a horse stumbles and immediately springs off, 
appearing alarmed, it is a proof that he is an old offender, 
and is under the apprehension of having one other flogging 
added to the great number he had, no doubt, received for 
the same fault. Such a horse I consider unsafe, and there- 
fore cannot recommend him to purchasers ; he being not so 
good, even for a slow draft, as one possessing more activity. 


SPAVIN. 


A spAVINED horse may be considered as one completely 
ruined, for a permanent cure can rarely be effected if 
attempted, even on its first appearence. 

The spavin is a lump, knot, or swelling, on the inside of 
the hock, below the joint, that benumbs the limbs, and 
destroys the free use of their hind legs. It causes a horse to 
be extremely Jame, and to experience, apparently, very 
excruciating pain, 

In the purchase of a horse, great respect should be paid 
to his bringing up his hind parts well, as a spayined horse 
never makes a full step with the leg affected; also to the 
shape of his hocks, in order to discover if there is any knot 

or unnatural prominence about the joimt, which is an evi- 
dence of the spavin. When a horse is thus diseased, he is © 
unfit for any kind of service, even the meanest drudgery, 
being in constant pain, and unable to perform. Horses 
sometimes have the spavin, when there is no lump apparent, 
near the joint, the disease being seated in the joint. To 
detect such spavin, and to prevent a cunning fellow (who 
may have given the animal rest, blistered and bathed the 
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part with double distilled spirits, and form a temporary re— 
lief,) from imposing on a purchaser, have the horse road ia 
three quarters speed, about one mile out and back, occasion- 
ally fretting, cracking, and drawing him up suddenly and 
short; after which let him be rode in cold water up to the 
belly then place him in a stall without interruption, for 
about half an hour, by which time he will be perfectly cool ; 
then have him led out, and moved gently: if he has receiv- 
ed a temporary cure of the spavin, he will show lameness. 
A blister of Spanish flies“applied to the part affected (after 
shaving off the hair) with a bath of strong spirits or vine 
gar, and a week’s rest, will frequently suspend the lamenes 
produced by the spavin for a time, but a radical cure may 
not be expected. 
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CRIB BITING. 


Crim Brrine is one amongst the number of bad habits to 
which some horses are addicted. It consists in catching 
hold of the manger, grunting and sucking in wind, until he 
is almost ready to burst. To discover this vice, it is only 
necessary to have a horse fed: whenever they eat, at least 
one half of his victuals is wasted, by their catching hold of 
the manger, grunting, stmining, and swallowing large 
quantities of wind every two or three mouthfuls, which 
produces the cholic and other distressing diseases. 

Whenever this very bad habit is acquired, it is practised 
as long as the animal lives. Many experiments and fruit- 
less attempts have been made to remedy it, but without 
success, An elegant horse, when once he becomes a crib 
biter, is reduced in value to little or nothing. He always 
looks hollow, jaded, and delicate. and is incapable of render- 
ing service in any situation. 


BROKEN WIND. 


Broxen Wryp is one amongst the number of incurable 
~ diseases to which the horse is subject. When affected with 
this disease, he is disagreeable to his rider, and is of but 
little value, however beautiful or elegant he may be in 
his appearance. All the boasted pretensions of farriers to 
eure, are vain and frivolous, since their utmost skill, now 
and then, can only palliate the symptoms, and mitigate 
their violence. 
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It is easy to discover a broken winded horse. By giving 
him a little brisk exercise, he will draw up his flanks and 
drop them suddenly, breathe with great difficulty, and make. 
a Cisagreeable wheezing noise, The seat of the disease 
appears, from dissection, to be in the lungs; the heart and 
Jungs being found of twice their natuaal size, which pre- 
vents their performing their office with ease, in the action 
of respiration, 

Broken wind is sometimes produced in a horse by ex- 
cessive fatigue, heavy drafts, sudden changes from heat to 
cold, and other cruel treatment. It would be advisable to 
aispose of such horses at any price, as they are not worth 
their feeding. 

This complaint, I believe, does not admit of perfect cure; 
but by such care may be greatly relieved. The food should 
be compact and nutritious, such as corn and old hay, 
Carrots are excellent in this case, as are parsnips and beet 
roots, probably on account of the saccharine matter they 
contain. I have heard that molasses has been given in the 
water (which should be in very small quantities) with very 
great success, Some have used tar water ; others praise the 
effects of lime water ; but the greatest dependence should be 
in very sparing supplies of substantial food, ‘the exercise 
ought to be regular, but never beyond a walking pace. If 
the symptomatic cough should be troublesome, take away 
about three quarts of blood every other day. 


STRING HALT, 


Tux string halt éffects horses in their hind legs, and cons 
sists in a false action or involuntary use of a muscle, which 
twitches one of the legs almost up to the belly, and some- 
times both. The string halt is produced by a muscle be- 
ing strained, or a violent blow in the hind parts. Good 
rubbing, and baths of warm vinegar and sweet oil, afford 
momentary relief, but a permanent cure may not be expect- 
ed. A horse thus injured, is incapable of faithfully per- 
forming a journey, although he may be rode four or five 
miles without appearing to sink wlth fatigue. such a 
horse is. very objectionable, being uneasy to the rider, and 
must give pain to every person who is in the habit of see- 
ing him rede. 
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CHEST FOUNDER. 


Tux chest founder appears to be a disease but little un- 
derstood by farriers in general; they are, however, not back- 
ward in offering many remedies, and speak of some with 
much confidence, when they propose performing a cure. 
But experience has proved, beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
that ihe chest founder is one of those dreadful diseases to 
which the horse is subject, that admits of no cure I can 
here be of more use, by speaking of its seat, and describ- 
ing its symptoms to a purchaser, than by pretending there 
exists, for that desease, a specific medicine, or propose its use 
to the owner of such an unfortunate animal, 

The chest founder is sometimes produced by violent exer- 
cise on a full stomach, and drinking large quantities of cold 
branch water; by the use of mouldy bran, corn, or oats, or 
by eating a large quantities of green food, such as oats, 
wheat, peas, &c., while performing hard labour, 

From dissection, it appears that the seat of the disease is 
in the lungs; the heart. and liver are also considdrably en- 
larged, insomuch that there is not room for them to perform 
their office with ease. The liver, lungs, diaphragm, and 
surrounding parts, are all covered with large brown spots, 
and are much inflamed. 

A horse that is chest foundered, will straddle or stake with 
his fore legs, showing an unwillingness to bring his feet to- 
gether; and if they are placed near each other, he will not 
permit them to remain so for a minute. Indeed they are 
frequently twelve or eighteen inches apart, which is caused 
by a fullness, and continual uneasiness about the chest: the 
cavity being too sm=ll to contain the lungs, &e., in their en- 
larged situation with ease. 

The hind legs are free from the palsied appearance of 
those before, and it is not difficult to distinguish it from a 
common founder, as it is wanting in all its symptoms, ex- 
cept the stiff and numbed appearance of the legs, 

Large bleedings and halfan ounce of aloes, given internal- 
ly in a ball, have sometimes afforded momentary relief. No 
effectual remedy has yet been discovered. A horse labour- 
ing under this disease, is worth but little more than his 
board, as he is unable to bear fatigue, or undergo severe 
service. 
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NARROW HEELS, 


Is a disease that often produces lameness without the 
master of the horse knowing from what cause it proceeds: 
often examining his legs, cleaning his hoofs, paring the frogs 
of his feet, d&c., &c., without paying any respect to the shape 
of the horse’s heels, which are always close together and 
unnaturally shaped. 


A horse with narrow heels is unfit to travel, as he is ten- 
der footed, and gows cramped, short, and is always subject 
to lameness, more or less. 


Narrow heels is the effect of shoes being permitted to re- 
main on a horse that is not used, for three or four months, 
which cause the heels to grow together, pinching and con- 
fining the coronet. 


The cure is simple, though tedious. Have his shoes tak- 
en off and his feet cut down as small as possible, without 
injuring the quick; then turn him out upon a marsh or low 
ground, where his hoofs may be constantly moist for three 
or four months, and his heels will expand, his hoof again as- 
sume their natural shape, and the horse will be fit for any 
kind of service. 


—_———- 


SPLINT. 


‘T'ax splint is a hard lump or excrescence that grows upon 
the fore legs of a horse between the fetlock and the knee. 
It is unpleasant to the eye, but seldom does injury, unless 
situated on the back of the leg and immediately under the 
large tendons, in which case lameness is always produced, 
and the cure rendered difficult, 


When the splint is. situated in the usual place, and grows 
so large as to be unfavourable to beauty—to remove it, 
bathe the part with hot vinegar twice a day, and have the 
knot or splint rubbed with a smooth round stick, after ba- 
thing for ten or fifteen minutes; by the expiration ofa week 
the knot will perceptibly decrease in size, and finally, in a 
short time will disappear.—But should such means not have 
the desired effect, shave of the hair over the lump, and ap- 
ply a blister of Spanish flies. which ina short time will ef- 
fectually remove it. 
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LAMPASS.—WIND GALLS. at 


Phe splint, when first making its appearance, will cause 
ahorse to limp a little; and, as he advances in years, may 
stiffen him, and cause him to stumble. But I have never 
known any serious injury to result from such an excres 
ence, unless placed beneath the large tendons. 


LAMPASS, 

All young horses are subject to the Jampass, and some 
suffer extremely befora it is discovered. 

It is a swelling or enlarging of the gums on the inside of 
the upper jaw ; the growth is sometimes so luxuriant as to 
prevent a horse from eating with any comfort. The cure is 
simple ; and after being performed, a horse will improve 
in his condition with great rapidity. 

Take a hot iron, flat, sharp, and a little crooked at the 
end, burn the lampass out just below the level of the teeth, 
using great care to prevent the hot iron from bearing or 
resting upon the teeth, After the operation is performed, 
the horse sheuld be given a little bran or meal, with a small 
quantity of salt in it, 

Some farriers have recommended cutting for the lampass, 
which only gives momentary relief, and would require the 
same operation to be performed every three or four months, 
but when itis once burnt out, it never again makes its ap- 
pearance, 


ee 


WIND GALLS, 


Wind Galls are spongy and flatulent humours, that make 
their appearance on both sides of the legs, just above the 
pastern joint or fetlock. It is seldom that a horse is found 
entirely clear of them, particularly about the hind legs, if 
he be much used. 

They are produced by hard usage, strains, bruises, &e., 
&, of the back sinews or the sheath that covers them, 
which by being over-stretched, have some of their fibres 
ruptured ; whence probably may ooze out the fluid which 
is commonly found with the including air, 

When the wind galls make their first appearance, they 
are easily cured by a bath and bandage. Boil red oak bark 
to a strong decoction,‘add some sharp vinegar and a little 
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alum, let the paris be fomented twice a day, warm as the 
hand can be held in it ; then take a woollen cloth, dip itin 
the bath, and bind the ancle up, tight as possible, without 
giving pain to the horse. 

Should this method not succeed, after a thorough trial, 
the swelled or puffed parts may be opened with a sharp 
knife ; but blistering with flies is less dangerous, and gen- 
erally attended with equal success. 

Wind galls give to a horse a gouty and clumsy appear- 
ance; but I have never known lameness produced by them, 
or any other injury, except that of stiffening his legs as he 
advances in years. They furnish strong proof that the an:- 
mal has rendered much service. 


FARCY. 

The farey is a feontagious disease among horses, and 1s 
more to be dreaded than any malady to which they are 
subject. 

It sometimes makes its appearance on a particular part, 
while at other times its spreads its horrid ravages through 
the whole system. It may be found in the neighbourhood 
of each blood vessel, foilowing the track of the veins, and 
when inveterate, appears to thicken their coats and integu- 
ments. Its characteristics are a fulness and hardness of the 
veins, a number of small lumps or buds on the limbs or 
lower parts of the body, which at first appearance are hard, 
but soon turn into soft blisters, and which, when broken, 
discharge an oily or bloody ichor, and turn into foul, spread-, 
ing ulcers. In some horses it appears in the head only, in 
others near the external jugular or plate veins, inside the 
fore arms, on the hind parts, near the large veins inside the 
thighs, about the pasterns, and particularly about the knees 
of the horse, which are frequently swelled until they appear 
deformed. 

The poison of the farey appears to be slow in its epera- 
tion, as a horse will frequently linger and dwindle away for 
six o. nine months, and the ulcers increase in number and 
size, until the flesh appears almost disposed to fallfrom the 
bones, before life is destroyed. The appetite of a horse thus 
diseased is generally good te the last, but his hair looks 
dead, and his eyes sad and desponding. 
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The farcy, in its first stage, readily admits of a cure; but 
after running on a horse for a length of time, and the ab- 
sorbents or lymphatics about the ulcers become inflamed 
from an absorption of poisonous matter, the cure Is rendered 
extreme y difficult. 

Whenever the farcy rises on the spine, it shows great 
malignancy, and is considered dangerous, particularly to 
horses that are fat, and full of blood. When it is general 
in the system, as is sometimes the case, it rises on several 
parts of the body at once, forming many large and foul ul- 
cers, causing a profuse running of greenish corrupted matter 
from both nostrils, and scon terminates the existence of the 
animal by general mortification. 


In the lower limbs the farcy sometimes remains concealed 
for a great length of time, and makes so slow a progress 
that itis often mistaken for a wound, or some other disease, 
A single bud will sometimes appear opposite the pastern 
joint, and run upwards in an uneven and knotty form; and 
unless some steps are taken to check its progress, it will 
slowly steal upon the animal until it becomes general in the 
system, and finally centres in the lungs ; shortly after which 
a gangrene ensues, and the horse is unburdened of_a_ lite 
that is not only painful to himself, but to all that behold 
him, 

To effect a cure in this distressing disease, in ils first stage 
bleed three times the first week, taking halfa gallon of blood 
at each bleeding, feed principally on bran, oats, or any food 
easily digested, and the long food green, it to be had ; re- 
move all filth from or about the stable, taking care to keep 
it neat and clean afterwards; give three mashes a week, of 
bran, scalded with sassafras tea, one table spoonful of pow- 
dered brimstone, and one tea spoonful of saltpetre, (not per- 
mitting the horse to driik for six hours afterwards,) take 
half an ounce of asafcetida, which can be procured in any 
apothecary’s shop : wrap it ina clean linen rag, and nail it 
in the bottom of the manger in which he feeds ; all his drink 
must be equal quantities of sassafras boiled in water to a 
strong decoction, and half an ounce of asafoetida should be 
placed in his watering bucket in the same manner as di- 
rected for the manger ; the buds or ulcers should be washed 
once 4 day with blue-stone or copperas water, and if the 
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knees or ancles are swelled, spread on a piece of buckskin 
mercurial ointment, and bind them up as tight as possible 
without giving pain. 

The second week bleed twice, taking half a gallon of blood 
each bleeding, if the horse is in tolerable order ; or if poor, 
only half the quantity ; give the same number of mashes as 
directed for the first week, also the same drink, taking care 
to renew the asafcetida in the manger and bucket, should it 
be sufficiently exhausted to require it, 

The third week bleed but o:ce, taking one quart of blood, 
in other respects observe the same treatment as directed for 
the first and second weeks. The horse should be moder- 
ately exercised about a mile twice a day, and occasionally 
should be offered a little hommony, as a change of food, to 
keep up his appetite. 

By the time your attentions for the third week expire, if 
the disease is only local, it will not only be removed, but the 
plight of the horse will be much improved. 


When the farcy makes its appearance epidemically, the 
cure 3s rendered difficult, and will require the aid of more 
active medicine. Prepare and give to a horse thus diseased, 
a ball, every night for a week, composed of twenty-five 
grains of calomel, a quarter of an ounce of powdered fennel 
seed, a small quantity of syrup of any kind, and as much 
crumb of loaf bread as will make a ball about the size ofan 
English walnut ; all buds or ulcers should be washed clean 
in blue-stone water, after wzich they should be well rubbed 
around with mercurial ointment once a day; a narrow 
pitch plaster should be laid on at the joining of the head 
and neck, in the direction of the throat latch, for the pur- 
pose of taking off the hair, which will happen in two or 
three days ; after which, a lump of mercurial ointment, 
about the size of a hickory nut, must be rubbed on the 
naked part, amongst the large glands of the throat, until it 
is entirely absorbed, every night and morniiy, until the ex- 
piration of the week ; added to which, the treatment gene- 
rally may be the same as before recommended in the more 
simple stage of the farcy, with these exceptions—the drink 
should never be cold, but the air taken off, or milk warm : 
the mashes without sulphur, during the week the balls are 
given, as the snlphur counteracts the effects of the calomel 
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and ointment ; he should not be bled, and great care should 
be used to prevent his getting wet, and catching cold in 
any way while under course of physic. 

At the expiration of the first week, stop with the balls 
and ointment for a week, adding sulphur to the masbes, as 
directed in the first stage offarey. At the expiration of the 
second week, stop with the sulphur, and again commence 
with the balls and ointment. Go on in this manner, con- 
tinuing to change the medicine each week, until the cure is 
performed, 

It may sometimes happen that a horse’s mouth will be- 
come sore before the expiration of a week, when taking the 
balls and using the ointment. Whenever this is discovered 
stop with the balls, and add sulphur to the mashes, which 
will readily remove the soreness about the mouth, 

The farcy is so contagious that it often destroys horses 
of every description upon a plantation, and leaves the 
plough of industry standing still in the farmer’s field. Not 
long since, a gentleman in the county of Sussex, lost up- 
wards of forty horses by this fatal disease, without being 
able to save one. For the benefit of those who have more 
than one horse, I would recommend the the use of asafo- 
tida in the manger, watering bucket, and to the bridle bit, 
to prevent the farcy from dealing out destruction to their 
whole stock. I have made a fair experiment with this sim- 
ple preventive, by placing a horse violently affected with 
it, and which fell a victim to it, in the same stable with one 
in health, without any ill consequences resulting from their 
contiguous situation. 

The farcy has visited several farms within the United 
States, with effects so dreadful, as not only to destroy 
every one of the species, without respect to age, but even 
occupied in triumph the walks and resting places of its 
prey. Nor could the disease be diverted from its stand, or 
completely eradicated, until stables, shelters, pens, litter, 
straw, &c., &e., were entirely consumed and reduced to 
ashes, 
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) BRING BONE, 
The ring bone partakes of the nature of the spavin, an 
frequently proceeds from the same cause. It makes its ap 
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pearance on the lower part of the pastern, and sometimes 
immediately opposite the coffin joint. It is a hard and bony 
substance, and generally reaches half way round the ancle, 
which gives to the ancle an unnatural appearance, and 
causes the horse to go stiff and lame, Its name has pro- 
ceeded from its resemblance tca ring. It seldom admits, of 
a cure, consequently a horse diseased with it is worth but 
little. 

When the ring bone first makes its appearauce, blisters 
‘of flies have sometimes been employed with success. But 
after growing to full size, and remaining some length of 
time, to offer a remedy would be deceitful and presump- 
tuous, 

Remedy,—A strong preparation of corrosive sublimate 
added to Spanish flies and Venice turpentine, and mixed 
with hog’s lard, will often dissolve a ring bone, &c. 


FOUNDER. 

The injury sustained by horses, called founder, is some- 
times the effect of the cruelty of his master, and at other 
times brought on by injudicious treatment ; but it most 
frequently is produced by carelessness, or a want of know- 
ledge of tlie treatment necessary to those excellent animals 
on a journey, 

Although the horse is endowed with the strength and 
power of the lion, yet he seldom exerts either to the preju- 
dice of hismaster. On the contrary, he shares with bim in 
his labours, and scems to participate with him in his plea- 
sures. Generous and persevering, he gives up his whole 
powers to the service of his master ; and though bold and 
intrepid, he represses the natural fire and vivacity of his 
temper, and not only yields to the hand, but seems to con- 
sult thé inclination of his rider. 

But it must continue to be a matter of regret to every 
feeling mind, that these excellent qualities should be so of- 
ten shamefully abused in the most unnecessary exertions ; 
and the honest labours of this noble animal thrown away in 
the ungrateful task of accomplishing the purposes ofan un- 
feeling folly, or lavished in gratifying the expectations of an 
intemperate moment, } 
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A horse may be foundered by excessive hard rides, per- 
mitting him to plunge deep into cold water, while hot and 
sweating, and drinking his fili of cold pond water, eating 
large quantities of new corn and fodder, and then briskly 
exercised ; over feeding with bran alone whilst performing 
hard labour, drinking plentifully at every branch in travel- 
ling, feeding with more than a horse can eat after being 
half starved, violent exercise on a full belly, or not permit- 
ting a horse who has travelled in a hot sun all day, to coo! 
thoroughly, before he is'given as much as he can eat, 
drink, &e. 

Symptoms of a Founder——-The symptoms that indicate 
an approaching founder, are so few and so common, that 
the most ignorant persons will rarely be mistaken. Great 
heat about the legs, pasterns, and ears, a soreness in the 
feet, together with a stiff.ess so great in all his limbs that 
the animal frequently refuses to move, unless force is used ; 
the flanks and lower part of his belly draws up, his hide 
becomes bound or tight, his legs thrown a little more for- 
ward than in his usual or natural position ; a constant 
thirst, and very often a considerable swelling of the ancles, 
&c., &. 

Remedy for a Founder.—So soon .as you are convinced 
that your horse is foundered, take from his neck vein at 
least one gallon of blood: give a drench of one quart 
strong sassafras tea, one table spoonful of saltpetre, and a 
quarter of an ounce of asafoetida, and do not permit him to 
drink for five or six hours: at the expiration of which 
time, should he not be evidently better, repeat the bleeding, 
taking halfa gallon of blood, and give another drench ; at 
night offer him some bran or oats, scalded with sassafras 
tea, and if it can be procured, let him have green food, 
fresh from the field, for it has the happy effect of opening 
the bowels, and cooling the system ; his feet should be nicely 
cleaned out, and stuffed with fresh cow manure ; his drink 
should be at least one half sassafras tea, with a small hand- 
ful of salt thrown therein. 

By the morning, should the horse be better, nothing fur- 
ther is necessary, only being careful not to over feed him. 
But should there beno change for the better, tie a small 
cord just above his knees, and with a lancet or fleam bleed 
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in a vein that runs around the coronet, just above the hoofs : 
take from each leg a pint of blood : give a pound of salts 
dissolved in three half pints of water, in form of a drench; 
keep his feet stuffed with fresh cow manure, and bathe his 
legs with equal parts of sharp vinegar, spirits and sweet 
oil or lard. By attention to these directions, in two or three 
days the horse will again be fit for service. 

A horse in this unpleasant situation requires great atten- 
tion. Whenever they are foundered, they search fora bank 
of manure to stand on, which should always be prevented, 
as its heat increases the fever. 

Horses slightly foundered, have sometimes been cured in 
a few hours, by standing them in pond water or mud, or 
by bleeding in the mouth, but those remedies are uncer- 
tain, and are not so much to be relied on as those first re- 
commended, 

A foundered horse is generally very much reduced in 
flesh, before a cure is effected; and is always more subject 
to founder afterwards. 

Large ridges on the hoofs, or a turning up of the feet, 
are strong indications of old founders or other Injuries, 


COLIC OR GRIPES. 

The colic is a disease to which the horse js very subject ; 
and as often proves fatal, in consequence of improper treat- 
ment, as any disease attendant on that arimal. 

It may be produced by improper feeding, watering, or 
riding, and sometimes by a want of energy in the stomach 
and bowels, occasioning a spasmodic constriction of the in- 
testines, and a confinement of air. Some horses are natur- 
ally disposed to colic, while others, even with improper 
treatment, are seldom or never attacked with that danger- 
ous disease. 

The pangs of the colic appear so excruciating, and all the 
symptoms so violent, as to alarm, generally, those unaceust- 
omed to it, and cause them to be apprehensive of danger- 
ous consequences ; but by using the remedies I shall here 
offer, the cure will be made easy, and the animal speedily 
relieved from this painful situation, 

Symptoms —-The symptoms of the colic commence with 
great restlessness and uneasiness in the horse’s manner of 
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re 


quantities of ex- 


crement, and makes many fruitless attempts to stale ; kicks 


his belly with his hind 


legs ; often looks round to his 


flanks, groaning, expressive of the pain he feels ; lies down, 


rolls, 
to find relief, 
lence : 


gets up again, and sometimes for 


a moment, appears 


But the pain soon returns with double vio- 
his ears are generally cold, and he often sweats 


about the flanks and shoulders : his body swelled, and he 
re . ee e 
irequently shows a disposition to lay down in great haste, 


A TaBue for distinguishing between the Colic or 


Gripes, aid inflam- 


mation of the Bowels of Horses by the symptoms that mark the char- 


acter of each. 
Spasmodic or Flatulent Colic. 


1. Pulse natural, though some- 
times a little lower. (1) 

2. The horse lies down and rolls 
upon his back. 


3. The legs and ears are generally 
warm. 

4. Attacks suddenly, is never 
preceded, and seldom accompanied 
by any symptoms of fever. 

There are frequently short 
intermissions. 


Inflammation of the Bowels. 

I. Pulse very quick and small. 
(2) 

2. He lies down and suddenly 
rises up again, seldom rolling upon 
his back. 

3. Legs and ears generally cold, 


4. In general, attacks gradually, 
is commonly preceded, and always 
accompanied by symptoms of fever. 

5. No intermissions can be ob- 
served. 


(1) Pulse Natural—When in health, the pulsation or 
stroke are from thirty-six to forty in a minute; those of 
large, heavy horses being slower than those of the smaller, 
and those of old ones, slower than those of young animals, 
When either are just off'a quick pace, the strokes increase 
in number; as they do if he be alarmed or animated, by 
the familiar cry of the hounds. 

(2) Pulse very quick and small,—Fever, if the simple 
or common kind, usually increases the pulsations to double 
the healthy number. As the fever increases in violence, 
and particularly in cases of inflammation of the bowels, the 
pulse beats still higher, and reaches to a hundred in a mi— 
nute, or more. ‘To ascertain either state, the attendant 
should apply the point of his fingers gently to the artery 
_ which lies nearest the surface. Some prefer consulting the 
temporal artery, which is situated about an inch and a half 
backward from the corner of the eye. Others again, and 
they are the greater number, think it best to feel it under- 
neath the edge of the jaw bone, where the facial artery 
passes on the under skin only to the side of the face, In 
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either case, too great pressure would stop the pulsation al- 
together; though by so trying the artery against the Jaw 
bone, will prove whether it be in such a rigid state of ex 
citement as attends high fever ; or elastic and springy, slip- 
ping readily from under the finger, and it does when health 
prevails, and the strokes follow each other regularly. The 
presence of high fever is further indicated by a kind of twang 
or vibration, given by the pulse against the finger points, 
resembling much such as would be felt were we to take 
hold of a distended whip cord or wire between the fingers 
and cause it to vibrate like a fiddlestring, sharply. Whereas 
in health, a swell is felt in the vibration, as if the string 
were made of soft materials, and less straightened. Languid 
or slow pulse, and scarcely perceptible in some of the beats 
or strokes, indicates lowness of spirits, debility, or being 
used up; if this languor be felt at intervals only, a few 
strokes being very quick, and then again a few very slow, 
this indicates low fever, in which bleeding would do no 
harm, &e. 

Remepies.—WVumber 1. Take from the neck vein half a 
gallon of blood ; take of laudanum one ounce, of mint tea 
one quart, milk warm; mix them well in a bottle, and give 
the contents as a drench; let the horse be well rubbed under 
the belly, and prepare and give an injection of meal, water, 
molasses, salt, and hog’s lard, milk warm. 

WVumber 2.,—Take of mint tea one and a haif pints ; gin, 
or any spirituous liquors, half a pint; mix them well in a 
bottle, and give them as a drench, taking care to rub him 
well. Should it not have the desired effect in fifteen minutes 
repeat the dose. 

Number 3.—Take of camphor a quarter of an ounce, 
oil of turpentine half an ounce, mint tea one pint; mix 
them in a bottle, and give them asa drench. Confine the 
horse in a close stable, cover him with three or four blank- 
ets, and under his belly place a large tub of boiling water, 
which will readily throw him into a profuse sweat, and re- 
lieve him from pain. 3 

Number 4.—In addition to the above, clysters ought to 
be administered, by injecting the following ingredients, viz., 
water half a gallon, salt one handful, oil of any kind one 
pint, molasses one pint ; mix the whole, and inject it ; and 
repeat it every half hour, until the bowels are well opened, — 
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SCRATCHES. 

The scratches is a disease which soon places a horse in 
such a situation as to render him unfit for any kind of ser- 
vice. When it is permitted to run upon a horse for alength 
of time, without any remedy being applied, the ankles and 
legs swell very much, and lameness is produced in so great 
a degree, that he is scarcely able to move. | } 

The scratches are produced from many different causes, 
as hard riding, dirty ~stables, legs left wet at night without 
being rubbed, standing in his own manure or mud, in the 
stall where he is confined, &., &c. Although much inflam- 
mation may appear, and the disease discover much inyeter- 
acy, the cure Is not difficult. 

Remepies.—Vumber 1.—Remove the horse to a clean 
stall: with strong soap suds wash his legs and ankles nicely ; 
clean out his feet; then wash every part, inflamed or sore, 
in strong copperas water, twice a day, until the cure is per- 
formed: take half a gallon of blood from the neck vein, and 
give a mash twice a week, of one gallon of bran, one tea 
spoonful of saltpetre, and one table spoonful of powdered 
brimstone. Great attention should be paid to the cleanli- 
ness of the stable. 

Number 2° After the horse is placed in a clean stall and 
his legs and ankles nicely washed with warm soap suds, take 
of blue stone, one ounce; of alum, four ounces, to which 
add half a gallon of strong decoction of red oak bark, stir 
them together until the alum and blue-stone are dissolved; 
then wash the cracks, sores, or inflamed parts, twice a day, 
and the cure will be affected in a very short time. Light 
or green food would be preferable to any other, for a horse 
thus diseased, until the cure is performed. 

Number 3. After washing the legs and ankles clean with 
soap suds, take of flower of sulphur or powdered brim- 
stone, one table spoonful; mix them well together, and 
anoint the sores and parts inflamed twice aday. A horse 
will get well much sooner confined in a clean stall, than by 
running at large. 

Number 4. Boil poke-root to a strong decoction, and 
bathe the ankles twice aday. In all casesa clean stable 
will aid you much in making a quick cure of the scratches. 
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BOTS OR GRUBS. 

The bots or grubs are small worms that are found in the 
stomach ; their colour 1s brown or reddish, and they seldom 
exceed three quarters of an inch in length. At one extrem- 
ity they have two small hooks, by which they attach them- 
selves, and the belly appears to be covered with very small 
feet. They are most frequently found adhering to the in- 
sensible coat of the stomach, and then do not appear to 
cause any considerable uneasiness or inconvenience. Some- 
times however, they attach themselves to the sensible part, 
and do great injury to that important organ, producing li- 
ritation, emaciation, a rough coat of hair, hide bound and 
cough, Itis astonishing with what force these worms ad- 
here, and how tenacious they are of life. 


It is proved beyond doubt, by experiments made, that 
this worm, like the caterpillar, undergoes several changes. 
It is originally a fly, which deposits its eggs in the horse’s 
coat, causes an itching, and induces him to bite the part. 
In this way he swallows the eggs, which by the heat of the 
stomach are brought into life, and are sometimes so num- 
erous as to eat their way entirely through the stomach and 
destroy the animal. Indeed they seldom fail to attack a 
horse with great violence, whenever his stomach is empty, 
and endanger his life, 


Numiberless experiments have been made upon the grubs, 
after they have been taken from a horse that had died, to 
discover what medicine would soonest destroy their lives, 
that could be safely given. But all endeavours as yet upon 
that subject, have keen fruitless, It appears they will live 
in any medicine that can be given to a horse, nearly as long 
as they can live without eating, All the benefit that results 
from experience on this subject, to me, merely serves to 
break the hold and expel those dangerous woems, when 
they are so mischievously engaged, 

After describing the symptons attending the grubs, | 
shall offer some remedies which have saved the lives of 
many horses, 

Symptoms,—A horse attacked by the grubs, frequently 
lies down and looks round to his shoulders, groans, whips 
his taii between his hind legs, frequently turns up his upper 
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lip, and has a very hot fever, which may be discovered by 
feeling his ears. 

Remepizes.—No. 1. Take of copperas two table spoonfuls ; 
water milk warm, one pint; dissolve the copperas, and give 
itasadrench. If the horse is not relieved in fifteen min- 
utes, repeat the dose. 

No. 2. Take of linseed or sturgeon’s oil, one pint, and 
give itas a drench. Ifthe horse is not relieved in fifteen 
minutes, repeat the dose. 

No. 3. Take of molasses, one pint; milk, one pint; give 
it as a drench, and repeat the dose. 

No. 4. Take offresh meat ofany kind (raw) halfa pound, 
cut it into four or five pieces, and force it down tbe horse’s 
throat, it will immediately induce the grubs to break their 
hold. 

No. 5. Take two ounces of Atthiop’s mineral, and give- 
it to your horse in his feed, and in a day or two afterwards 
give him a purge; then you may give him a decoction of 
bitter herbs, to prevent their return. ! 

No. 6. Give your horse (after taking molasses and milk) 
a quart or two of fish or beef brine, as a drench. From re- 
cent experiments, salt appears to have the property of kill- 
ing worms: these insects placed in a solution of this sub- 
stance die immediately. 

No. 7. Drench the horse with half an ounce saltpetre diss- 
solved in common water, and in about fifteen minutes drench 
with half an ounce of alum dissolved in like manner, Let 
the horse have no water for twenty-four hours after. 

An active purge will be absolutely necessary immediately 
after the use of either of the above remedies, One pint of 
soft soap added to a pint of molasses wi-h a handful of salt, 
will answer very well. Repeat the dose, should it not ope- 
rate in four or five hours. 


_—— 


HOOKS OR HAWS. 


The hooks or haws in a horse, is the growing of a horny 
substance upon the inner edge of the washer or caruncle of 
the eye, which may be found in the inner corner next to the 
nose. When this disease makes its appearance, the washer 
or earunele is enlarged with great rapidity, and the liga- 


ment that runs along the edge of this membrane, becomes 
@ 
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extremely hard, or like a cartilage, and whenever it arises to 
this state, it draws, compresses, and causes great pain to the 
eyes, produces a tightness of the skin, a stiffness of the hind 
legs, and finally a general spasmodic affection throughout 
the whole system. 

As the eyes ofa horse are often inflamed, and sometimes 
diseased, without their having the hooks, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the fact, take hold of the bridle, and raise the 
horse’s head as high as you can with convenience reach: 
if he is diseased with the hooks, the washer or caruncle of 
the eye, while his head is raised up, will cover at least one 
half the surface of the eye ball. When thisis the case, 
take a common sized needle with a strong thread, place 
on the horse’s nose a twitch, toprevent his moving ; then 
take in your thumb and finger the washer or caruncle of 
the eye, and pass the needle through it about a quarter of 
an inch from the outer edge, and inside the horny sub- 
stance ; draw it gently with the needle and thread, until 
you have a fair chance of performing the operation; then 
with a sharp knife cut the piece out, taken up with the 
needle, which must not be largerthan one fourth the size of 
a fourpence half penny ; wash the (eyes for two or three 
mornings with salt and water, bathe his legs up to his 
belly in equal parts of warm vinegar, spirit and oil, or 
fresh butter, and give a mash of one and a half gallons of 
bran or oats, one table spoonful flour-of sulphur, one tea 
“spoonful saltpetre, and the cure will be performed in all 
probability in four or five days. 

Great care should be taken not to cut too large a piece 
from the caruncle, as it disfigures the eyes, and sometimes 
produces blindness, 

ON CUTTING OUT HOOKS OR HAWS. 

‘‘ Before [ was acquainted with this subject, two years 
ago, I had two fine young horses sacrificed to this mistak 
en andruinous operation. Ignorant quacks do not know 
that the horse has a membrane peculiar to the animal, 
which is at pleasure drawn over the eye. The enlarge- 
ment of this, by a fever, produces the appearance, which, 
in jockey slang, is called the hooks. Reduce the fever 
by depletion, such as bleeding plentifully, purging, &c., 
and have the horse well rubbed, and the hooks will dis- 
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appear; that is, the membrane is restored to its natural 
size and office, which is to clear the eye from dust, &c., 
_ accidentally entering it. I need not mention the cutting 

out of this useful membrane unnecessary, as Ihave proved 
the usefulness of this operation, by 1estoring a horse with- 
out ita few days ago. 

W. V. MURRAY.” 
[American Farmer. ] 


STRANGLES. 


The strangles is a disease to which horses are very 
subject, particularly those that are young. Jt consists in 
a running at the nose, and an inflammation and swelling 
of the glands, about the under jaw and throat. It is some- 
times attended with high fevers, destroys the appetite, 
causes a horse to look sad and dejected, and dwindle away 
inan astonishing manner. Sometimesthe inflammation ex- 
tends to the muscles of the tongue, and is attended with so 
much heat and pain, that until matter is fonnd, the horse 
swallows with the utmost difficulty, unless his drink is held 
up to him. 

The strangles proceed from many causes, violent colds, 
sudden changes of air or climate, extreme hard labour 
after habits of idleness, shedding teeth, or whatever may 
produce pain, or bring on a flux of humours at any criti- 
cal time upon the throat and jaws, and like most other dis- 
eases, requires strict attention, for the cure to be perform- 
ed in a snort time. 

Symptoms of the Strangles.—The approach of the strang- 
les may be known by the dullness of the countenance, 
watery eyes, a distressing cough, running at the nose, 
glands enlarged beyond the jaws, loss of appetite, and a 
constant thirst, without being able to drink, unless the 
water is placed as high as his head, in its natural posi- 
tion, 
Remedy.—Bleed four times within a week, taking from 
the neck vein half a gallon of blood at each bleeding; 
give a mash twice a week, of one gallon of bran or oats, 
scalded with one quart of sassafras tea, with the addition 
of one table spoonful of powdered brimstone, and one tea 
spoonful of saltpetre. Take of asafcetida’half an ounce, 
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divide it, placing one half in his manger, the other in his 
watering bucket. Feed principally with green food, if to 
be had, if not, such as is light, cooling, and easily digested. 


STONE OR GRAVEL IN THE BLADDER. 


Fortunately the stone is a disease not very common 
amongst horses, but whenever it makes its appearance, 
unless some remedy is immediately employed, its conse- 
quences are to be much dreaded. It consists in small 
gravel or stones being lodged in the bladder, which pre- 
vents a free discharge of urine, and produces the most cx- 
cruciating pain. The horse will linger and pine away, 
until he can scarcely support the burden of life. 

As the stone is a disease which has but seldom, if ever, 
struck the attention of farriers, I consider myself fortunate 
in being able to offer to the public a simple remedy, which 
has been employed with astonishing success by a gentle- 
man a neighbouring county. In one case, when the fol- 
lowing remedy was used, three stones and a quantity of 
grit was discharged from the bladder. 

Symptoms.—F requent stretching, groaning, and many 
fruitless attempts to pass water, which will finally be dis- 
charged by ‘a few drops at a time, with great apparent 
pain, a shirnking of the flesh, although the appetite is good, 
no fever, but.a dull, sluggish, and sleepy apeearance, want- 
ing much in his usual spirits. 

Lfiemedy.—Take of marsh-mallows, water melon seed, and 
asparagus, of each two large handfuls, boil them in three 
quarts of water to one quart, and add one tea spoonful of 
saltpetre, and give the whole asa drench, after being nicely 
strained. 

Take of sweet oil or fresh butter one table spoonful, grease 
his sheath, and draw out gently and grease his penis, also 
grease the large seam from the penis up near the anus ; and 
with the hand, bearing a little, stroke the seam downwards 
to the end of the penis, for ten minutes every hour, until 
the horse has a urinary discharge; which, in all probability 
will take place in one or two hours after taking the drench. 
Should some blood be passed, it may be no cause of alarm, 
and will clearly prove there is gravel in the urinary pas- 
sages. Repeat the drench in three hours, should the desired 
effect not be produced, 
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YELLOW WATER, 


The yellow water is very common in the westerti country 
among horses ; and being infectious, is sometimes brought 
into this state by drove horses. It is extremely fatal in its: 
nike paola unless some remedy is employed shortly a 
it makes its appearance. For the benefit of the public & 
consider myself fortunate to be able to recommend such me- 
dicines. for its cure as have been fairly tried by a gentleman 
of Brunswick, and proved effectual. 

Synptoms of Yellow Water—The characteristics of this 
disease, are a dusky yellowness of the eyes, lips, and bars 
of the mouth ; a dull, sluggish, appearance ; a loss of appe- 
tite ; the excrement hard, dry, yellow, and sometimes of a 
pale, or light green; the urine uncommonly dark, of a dirty 
brown colour, “and when discharged a length of time, has 
the appearance of blood. 

Remedy —Take of asafcetida one ounce 3 camphorated 
spirits, four table spoonsful , warm water one pint; mix 
and give them as a drench, for three or four mornings suc- 
cessively. Take of bran one and a half gallons, flour of 
sulphur one table spoonful, antimony twenty ¢ grains, saltpe- 
tre twenty grains ; mix them well together, and with a 
strong decoction of sassafras, scald the bran, for ming a mash 
which must be given three nights 3 ina week, not. permitting 
the horse to get wet, or drink: water, except it is mill warm. 
His stable should be a comfortable one, and he should have 
a clean bed of straw placed under him. Bleed twice in the 
neck vein, taking halfa gallon of blood at each bleeding 
within the week ; let his exercise be regular and moderate, 
and by the expiration of nine or ten days, the cure, in all 
probability, will be performed. 


——— 


TO PREVENT INFECTIOUS DISEASES, 


As most diseases that are infectious endanger the life of 
a horse, I consider it important to every owner of those 
useful animals, to be able to use a medicine that will act 
against or prevent those diseases that are contagious. I 
have been in the habit of owning from one to eight horses 
at a time, for fifteen years, andinall that time never lost a 
_horse. I cannot help believing my suecess, in this respect, 
a2 
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has been much indebted to the constant use of the asafeetida, 
which I consider one of tho most yaluable and innocent me- 
dicines ever used among horses. It not only drives off 
diseases of almost every kind, but it keeps up the appetite, 
produces a remarkable fineness in the coat of hair, and 
gives such life and spirits as to induce even an old horse to 
attempt the attitudes and movements of the gay and met- 
tled racer. 

The value of the asafoetida is at present but little known 
for the use of horses; but whenever it shall have been 
used or brought into notice, its remarkable effects, no doubt 
will prove what I now say. Its virtues are acknowledged 
and remembered with pleasure, by all those who have used 
it in their stables. 


The asafcetida is produced from a plant called peren- 
nial, and is anative of Persia ;. it has, however, borne fer- 
tile seeds in the open air, in the botanical garden of Edin- 
burgh. The gum resin is produced from the roots of 
plants which are at least four years old. When the leaves 
begin to decay, the stalk is twisted off and the earth re- 
moved from about their large tapering roots. The top of 
the root is some time afterwards cut off transversely, and 
forty-eight hours afterwards the juice which has exuded, 
is scraped off and a second transverse incision is made ; 
this operation is repeated until the root is entirely exhaust- 
ed of juice ; after being scraped off, the juice is exposed to 
the sun to harden. It is brought to us in large irregular 
masses, composed of various little shining lumps or grains 
which are partly of a whitish colour, partly reddish, and 
partly of a violet hue; those masses are accounted best 
which are clear, ora pale reddish colour, and variegated 
with a number of elegant white tears. This drug has a 
strong fetid smell, somewhat like that of the garlic, and a 
bitter acid, biting taste. The smell resides entirely in the 
essential oi], which arises in distillation. It is the most 
powerful of all the fetid gums, and is a most valuable me- 
dicine. It acts as a itimulant, anti-spasmodic, expecto- 
rant, emmenagogue, and anthelmintic, and its action is 
quiek and penetrating. 


When a small piece of the asafcetida has been placed in 
the mangerofa horse in health, I have known him to stand 
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for months in a stall next one violently diseased without 
taking the infection, or any ill consequence resulting from 
their contiguous situation. 

Preventive.—Take of asafcetida one ounce, divide it and 
wrap each piece in a clean linen rag; nail one in the 
bottom of the manger the horse is fed in, the other in the 
bottom of the bucket in which he is watered. The above 
quantity will last about three months ; at the expiration of 
which time it must be replenished. 

A small piece confined to the bridle bit, will have the 
same effect when a horse goes from home, or enters ona 
journey. 


GRAVEL IN THE HOOFS. 


The gravel in the hoof is an incident that happens to 
horses in travelling, and is brought on by small stones or 
grit getting between the hoof and shoe settling to the quick, 
and then inflame and fester ; it produces lameness and 
causes a horse to undergo very excruciating pain. The 
first step necessary for a horse’s relief is,to have his shoes 
taken off and get the stone out. You may readily ascer- 
tain where they lie, by pressing the edge of the hoof with 
a pair of pincers. After all the gravel is removed, which 
may be known by a discontinuation of the blackness of 
the place, the wound caused by cutting for the gravel may 
be easily healed by melting together equal parts of bees 
wax, resin, fresh butter, or sweet oil, and pouring the 
mixture on the wound, warm as the animal can bear it, 
without giving pain. Then warma little tar or pitch, and 
pour a small quantity over the wound and its neighbour- 
ing parts, to keep out the dust and defend the foot from any 
hard substance for a few days, by which time it will cet 
well. 


ooo 


WOUNDS. 


A wound is generally defined a separation of the parts 
in any member of the animal body by some instrument. 
In all fresh wounds made by cutting instruments, there is 
nothing more required than bringing the lips of the 
wound into contact, by sewing a bandage, provided the 
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part will allow of it. For wounds on the hips, or other 
prominent parts, and across some of the large muscles, 
the stitches are apt to burst by the horse’s lying down and 
getting up in the stall. In such cases the lips of the wound 
should not be brought close together—one stitch is enough 
for a wound two inches long, but in large wounds they 
should be an inch or more apart. 


Should the wound bleed much from an artery’s being 
divided, it will be necessary to secure it by passing a 
crooked needle underneath, and tying it with a waxed 
thread ; but ifthe artery cannot be got atin this way, ap- 
ply a small quantity of flour and salt to the mouth of the 
bleeding vessel, which will very soon have the desired 
effect. Care should be taken to keep it there, by proper 
compress or bandage, until a sear, scab, or crust is forme 
otherwise it will elude your expectations, and frequently 
alarm you with fresh bleedings. After the lips of the 
wound are brought together, by this needle or bandage, it 
needs only to be covered with rags, dipped in spirits of any 
kind, or spirits of turpentine, and a little lint placed lighty 
within the edges of the wound, taking great care to keep 
it entirely clean, with strong soap suds, and as free from 
motion as possible. Whenever a wound becomes much 
swelled or inflamed, or discovers marks of mortification, 
frequent bleedings and the application of a red oak poultice 
or mush, will have a wonderful effect. Should the wound 
be disposed to heal very rapidly, and turn out what is 
termed proud flesh, by washing it with a little blue stone 
water, it will, in a very short time, shutin, and the wound 
entirely heal. 


The cure of most wounds is effeeted by the simplest 
methods, anditis often of much more consequence to know 
how to dress a wound than what to dress it with, and in 
this consists the chief art of this branch of surgery ; for 
the most eminent in that profession have discovered that 
a vuriety of ointments, salves, and grease, are unnecessary 
in the curesof most wounds and sores, and they have ac- 
cordingly discarded the greatest part formerly in repute 
for that purpose ; repeated observations having taught 
them, that after digestion, or after heaithy matter is form- 
ed, nature is disposed to heal up the wound fast enough 
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herself. Some respect should be paid to the diet of a 
horse, as bran, oats, and green food to keep the bowels 
open, andare free from that heat which the use of corn 
and fodder will produce in the system. I will here offer 
a few more simples that have proved beneficial in the cure 
of wounds, sores, &c. 

The first operation necessary in all sores, wounds, &c., 
about a horse is, to remove all dirt, matter or extraneous 
bodies, with strong soap suds, after which, 


No. 1. Take of spirits, halfa pint ; alum, one ounce ; 
honey, one gill ; mix them well together, and wash the 
wound night and morning. 


No. 2. Take of copperas, two ounces ; clean water, one 
quart ; wash the wound or sore twice a day. 


No. 3. Take of sugar of lead, a quarter of an ounce; 
fair water, one quart ; use it twice a day. 


No. 4. Take spirits of turpentine and wet the wound 
once a day. 


No. 5. Take of blue stone, eet of an ounce; fair 
water, one quart; wash the wound every morning. 


Punctured wounds, from thorns or other accidents, are 
generally of the most painful kind, and require great at- 
tention ; a bread and milk poultice, or a mush made by 
boiling red oak bark to a strong decoction, beating the bark 
very fine, and throwing in as much corn meal as will 
make it of proper consistency, should be applied until 
healthy matter appears, together with fomentations ; after 
which, to effect a speedy | cure, use any of the above reme- 
dies recommended. 

Wounds in the feet, from shoeing, nails, thorns, or other 
accidents, are generally attended with much trouble, and 
are often productive of very fatal consequences when 
neglected. Such wounds should have old dirt, grit, &c., 
carefully removed with warm greasy water, after which, 
take of bees-wax, tar, and sweet oil, equal parts; stew 
them well together, and fill the wound, hot as the horse 
can bear it without experiencing pain ; then pour on a 
little warm pitch, to prevent grit and dirt getting to the 
wound, and to protect the foot, while sore and tender, from 
the hard gronnd. 
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BRUISES. 


Bruises proceed from external injury, and when no re- 
medy is employed, are sometimes attended with violent 
inflammation, and after bursting and discharging large 
quantities of matter, of adark red colour, and extremely 
offensive smell, often terminate in a mortification, which 
soon puts a period to the life of the animal. 


Take of vinegar one quart ; laudanum half an ounce ; 
sugar of lead, quarter of an ounce ; mix them well toge- 
ther, and apply it to the bruise three or four times a day ; 
if the part bruised will admit of it, apply a flannel doubled 
and wet with the mixture, which will be the means of 
keeping the bruise continually moist. Ifby this method 
the swelling does not subside, apply a poultice made of a 
strong decoction of red oak bark and meal, once a day, 
until the swelling abates; but in bruises that cannot, by 
these means, be dispersed, and by pressing with the finger 
you discover that matter is formed, then the shortest way 
is, to open the skin and allow the bruise to discharge its 
contents, after which it will heal in a very short time, by 
keeping it entirely clean with soapsuds alone. But after 
discharging the matter, if the wound should appear rotten 
and ofa dark colour, indicating mortification, together, 
with any very considerable inflammation, bleed plentiful- 
ly ; feed on bran, oats, long green food, or light food of 
any kind, and again apply the red oak poultice, which 
will very soon cure the inflammation, cleanse and alter 
the appearance of the wound. After which, any of the 
simples recommended for wounds, may be employed in 
speedily healing. 


STRAINS. 


Strains, in whatever part of the horse, either produced 
from running, slips, blows, or hard riding, are the relaxing 
over-stretching or breaking the muscles or tendinous 
fibres. A strain, unless uncommonly bad, may be cured 
in a short time, by applying the following remedies : 

Number 1. Take of sharp vinegar, one pint ; spirits of 
any kind, halfa pint; camphor, one ounce; mix them 
well together and bathe the part injured twice a day; a 
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piece of flannel wet with the mixture and wrapped around 
the part will be very beneficial; take from the neck vein 
halfa gallon of blood. 

No. 2. Take of opodeldoc (which can be procured from 
ary apothecary’s shop,) a piece the size of a. marble, and 
rub it on the strained part with the naked hand until the 
hand becomes dry, twice a day : should the injured part 
resist both these remedies, you may conclude the injury is 
a Mery serious one, which nothing but time can relieve, 
and the horse must be turned out upon grass a sufficient 
length of time for nature herself to perform the great ope- 
ration, 


STAGGERS. 

The staggers is a very common as well as very fatal dis. 
ease among horses of all ages; though young horses are 
more subject to it than those advanced in years. 

Many various opinions have been offered to the public, 
and some with much confidence relative to the origin and 
seat of the disease. But few, ifany, as yet, have inves- 
tigated the subject with correctness. 

The staggers, in my opinion, are produced by permit- 
ting a horse to feed on grass in the spring and fall, late at 


night and early in the morning, for early in the morning 


and late in the evening, the fields and pastures are cover- 
ed with a poisonous web, which is spun and spread upon 
the grass by a small spider. So rapidly, so industriously 
does this little insect work, that in the space of one night, 
not a blade or spire of grass has been left untouched. This 
web catching the dew-drops on its bosom, causes the fields 
in the morning toglisten andsparkle as if covered with a 
thin sheet of ice. A horse that feeds upon a pasture in 
this situation must, of course, collect large quantities of 
this web and dew, and very often the spider itself. They 
act upon the horse, producing delirium, giddiness, apo- 
plexy, and sometimes death. ‘The lungs appear to be the 
principal seat of this disease ; for in cases of dissection 
they have been found much enlarged, and covered with 
large brown spots ; smell very offensively, and have some 
appearance of mortification. | 

The large quantity of poison taken into the stomach 
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acts upon its nerves, and the sympathy that exists be- 
tween that organ and the large nerves of the head accounts 
for the dull, giddy, and dejected countenance of the ani- 
mal, and has induced many to believe the staggers was 
confined to that part alone. The poison is then removed 
from the stomach by the activity of the lymphatic and ab- 
sorbent vsssels, thrown into the circulation of the blood, 
diffused over every part of the system, and finally carried 
by the arteries into the lungs, through which all the bled 
in the body of a horse passes many times in an hour, and 
undergoes a change. Sometimes a determination of blood 
to the head takes place, which generally ends fatally, pro- 
ducing. a furious delirium, the horse throwing himself 
about with great violence, making it dangerous for any 
person to venture near him. 


Symptoms.—The symptoms of the staggers area drow- 
siness, eyes inflamed, half shut, and full of tears, the 
appetite bad, the disposition to sleep gradually increased, 
feebleness, a continual hanging of the head or resting it on 
the manger, rearing, falling, and lying in a state of insen- 
sibility, walking a small cirele for a considerable length 
of time, the ears hot, with a burning fever, &c., &c. 


Remedy.—Take fromthe neck vein half a gallon of 
blood, three times in asweek ; take of sassafras tea, three 
half pints; plantain juice, half a pint; asafoetida, half 
an ounce; saltpetre, one tea spoonful ; mix and give them 
as a drench three mornings in a week ; give an injection 
composed of one pint of meal, two quarts of water, one 
quart of molasses, and one spoonful of hog’s lard ; let the 
horse be moderately exercised, and whenever he is stand- 
ing should be well rubbed; give a mash twice a week, 
composed of one gallon of bran, one table spoonful of sul. 
phur, one tea spoonful of saltpetre, one quart of boiling 
sassaafras tea, and an eighth of an ounce of asafcetida, not 
permitting the horse to drink cold water for six hours af- 
terwards. Should he be much mended by this treatment, 
nothing more will be necessary, except feeding him on 
bran, or light food of any kind; but should he appear to 
receive ‘no benefit from these attentions, in four or five 
days, take of calomel, twenty-five grains; of opium, two 
drachms; camphor, two drachms ; powdered fennel-seed, 
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one drachm; of syrup, of any kind, a sufficient quantity 
to make the ingredients into a ball, which may be given 
evey morning for four or five days, by which time the 
horse will get well if his disease will admit of a cure. 
Horses that are confined in a stable never have the stag- 
gers ; consequently it would be advisable for every p2tsOPy 
whose situation will admit of it, to confine their horses, 
particularly at night, during the spring and fall months. 
if: 


MANGE. 

The mange in horses is a disease of the skin, which i§ 
generally rough, thick, and full of wrinkles, especially 
about the mane, tai], and thighs, and the little hair that re- 
mains on these parts stands up very much like bristles. 

The ears and eye-brows are sometimes attacked, and in 
a short time are left quite naked. The mange is an infec- 
tious disease: indeed so much so, thatifa horse is carried 
into a stable where one thai is mangy has been in the 
habit of standing, he will be almost certain to take the in- 
fection, unless the litter has been removed, and the stable 
properly cleansed and aired. Proper attention will make 
the cure easy. 

Remedy.—Take of powdered brimstone and hog’s lard 
an equal quantity, mix them well together and anoint the 
part affected twice a day, bleed plentifully and give two 
or three mashes (composed of bran, sulphur, saitpetre, 
and sassafras) within-a week, by which time the cure will 
be performed. 

A clean stable and a nice bed of staw will aid much in 
accomplishing the object in view. 


HIDE BOUND. 


A horse is said to be hide bound when his skin will no 
slip under the pressure of the hand, but sticks as fast to 
the ribs as if it was glued. 

Horses are sometimes hide bound in consequence of 
feeling the effects of some violent disease, and it is often 
a bad symptom; but generally, this tightness of the skin 
proceeds from poverty, cruel usage, and sometimes from 
worms, 
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The first thing necessary for performing a cure is, to 
offer better treatment to the animal, giving him plenty of 
light food, such as-bran, oats, &c., and a clean stable with 
fresh litter. Then take from the neck vein half a gallon 
of blood; at night give a mash composed of one gallon 
of bran, scalded with sassafras tea ; one table spoonful of 
flour of sulphur or powdered brimstone, and one tea spoon- 
ful of saltpetre ; not permitting him to drink for six hours 
afterwards. 

On the second day, at twelve o’clock, take of copperas, 
two table spoonsful; of warm sassafras tea, one quart ; 
salipetre one tea spoonful, mix and give them as a drench, 
Have the horse well rubbed, andin a few days he will be 
entirely relieved. . 


SURFELT!. 


The surfeit is a common disease among horses that have 
been cruelly or injudiciously treated. Sudden changes from 
heat to cold, plunging deep into cold water and drinking 
plentifully after being excessively hard rode, unsound food, 
being turned from a warm and comfortable stable out into 
the cold air, night dews, &c.,; &c., often produce surfeit, 

Symptoms.—The surfeit first makes it appearance with 
many fine and smail lumps under the skin, a partial falling 
off of the hair, anda constantitching : at lengtha great num- 
ber of scabs are formed, and some small ulcers, and unless 
some remedy is employed, the whole coat of hair falls off 
and the horse becomes covered with scabs: the hair in the 
mane and tail will be nearly rubbed off, and the little re- 
maining will stand erect. 

Remedy.—Take from~the neck vein on the first and 
fourth days of the week, halfa gallon of blood; give a mash 
of one gallon of bran, one table spconful of sulphur, one 
tea spoonful of saltpetre, and a quart of hot sassafras tea, 
well mixed together, three times within a weck, not per 
mitting him to drink for six hours whenever a mash is 
taken. | 

Give three drenches within the week, composed of one 
quart of sassafras tea, and one tea spoonful of saltpetre, 
each. Change the horse’s litter frequently ; keep his stable 
clean, and do not permit him to get wet. 
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Take of hog’s lard and sulphur, equal parts, mix them 

and anoint the horse where the surfeit appears worse, once 

a day; and by the expiration of a week, if the horse is not 

entirely well, he will be much benefitted, and nothing will 

be necessary, except giving him food that is light and easily 
digested, and observe towards him kind treatment. 


SORE TONGUE, 


Take four ounces sugar of lead, four do. bole ammoniae, 
eight do. alum, burned. 

The whole to be putin three quarts of good vinegar, and 
the horse’s mouth washed or swabbed two or three times a 
day, keeping the bit out of the mouth. The above is 
enough for six horses. 


[FROM THE AMERICAN FARMER. | 
BIG HEAD. 


I have noticed several essays in your valuable paper, the 
“© American Farmer,” on the subject of “ beg head in horses,” 
and as I have never seen any description of this disease, or 
any cure recommended, I will endeavour to communicate 
what my limited experience on that subject has taught me: 

About twelve years ago the disease made its appearance 
in this neighbourhood, and before a remedy was found out, 
many losses were sustained, by the death of the horses 
which were diseased. One of my neighbours lost horses 
to the value of six or seven thousand dollars, among them 
some of the best blocded mares and colts. I lost one only, 
and the first and only one, a brood mare, which had. it 
about that time. Various applications were made to cure 
it, such as driving in spirits of turpentine by rubbing the 
parts affected, and holding a red hot iron hear the place; 
burning, bruising, and cutting, were also resorted to, but in 
every case that I saw or heard of, the disease terminated in 
the death of the animal. At length white arsenic was re- 
commended, but by whom it was first discovered, I am ig-. 
norant. I had occasion, about four years ago, to tryit on a 
fine Archy mare, then in foal by Archy: she was affected on 
both sides of the face, and I succeeded in curing her: she 
_ produced a horse colt, whilst she was under the operation 
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ofthe arsenic. At about two years old the colt was affected 
on one side of the face. I had recourse to the arsenic and 
completely eradicated the disorder, leaving only a slight 
scar, though the mucus membrane of the nostril was so much 
injured as to cause a difficulty of breathing through it, The 
mare was still more affected, as both nostrils were nearly 
closed, and her head continued to be much larger than be- 
fore she was taken with the disease, though generally in 
good order, and occasionally worked, She has, howeyer, 
produced three fine colts since, none of which has as yet 
Been affected with the big head. I designed to have trained 
her first colt, but in consequence of the affection of his nos- 
tril, [declined the idea. He isnow four years old, enjoying 
fine health, and possessing great vigour as a stallion, Iam 
thus particular in detailing the character of the animals 
who have been cured, that it may be seen how little horses 
are affected by the disease after it has been cured. I have 
known the arsenie exhibited in at least twenty cases, in all 
of which it affected a cure, and I think I can say, that it is 
an infallable remedy. I will now endeavour to describe the 
disease, and the recipe. 

Symptoms.—Loss of appetite, a drooping of the head, 
and a disinclination to move about—a slight weeping from 
the eye on the side affeeted—in a short time a local swell- 
ing appears on one side of the face in a direct line between 
the eye and nostril, which on being pressed hard with the 
finger causes the animal to wince, and by rubbing it gently 
with the hand, appears to give ease to him—an enlarge- 
ment of the jaw bone, and a considerable decline in flesh. 
Lhave not discovered that the disease is attended with fever ; 
if it is suffered to run long, it causes an affection of the 
joints—they become puffed, as if inflated with wind, and in 
a short time those swellings become filled with pus, and 
ultimately break, and a discharge of purulent matter issues 
from the joints, and the animal falls, to rise no more with- 
out help. It is supposed to be infectious only in this last 
state of the disease. 

Cure.—As soon as the swelling on the side of the face 
appears, take a piece of white arsenic about the size of a 
common field pea, (or about six or eight grains pulverized 
and wrapped in fine paper, of a size only sufficient to con- 
tain it,) make an ineision in the skin, immediately over the 
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hard tumour, insert the arsenic (or the paper containing it,) 
and with a needle and thread’make one suture or stitch, tie 
the ends of the thread in a hard knot, bleed the horse, and 
turn him out alone in good pasture, or if it is cold weather, 
put him in a stable, removed from other horses, and feed 
him on light food—in a few days the effects of the arsenic 
will be discoverable by a considerable swelling of the head, 
nose, and face, which will increase until the power of the 
arsenic is exhausted—if both sides of the face are operated 
on at the same time, the {head will swell to an enormous 
size—in about a month or six weeks, the arsenic will have 
developed its efficacy by the appearance of a circular piece 
of skin, and the porus bone of the face which extends as 
far as the seat of the disease, or the influence of the ar- 
senic on the affected part; this circular development ex- 
tends as far as the affected part only, and is quite callous 
and nearly detached from the sound skin, leaving the 
wholesome flesh in its natural state. Ina month or six 
weeks longer, this circular part becomes entirely detached 
on its periphery from the sound skin, and adheres to the 
side of the face by a few slight integuments about its centre 
which soon decays, (or it may be cut off,) and the diseased 
parts drop out in a mass, leaving a hideous wound; then 
may be seen the porous bone of the face, resembling honey- 
comb, which soon becomes covered with sound flesh and 
skin: the wound may be soon healed by using common ap- 
plications, though I have made use of what we farmers in 
the country call pot liquor, as a wash, and anointing the 
place with an ointment made by bruising the leaves of the 
common poke-weed, (phytolacca decandra) and extracting 
the juice by pressure, and stewing it in hog’s lard, or of the 
Jamestown weed, or thorn apple, (datara stramonium,) 
prepared in the same way. These applications may be 
made use of with advantage as soon as it is discovered 
that the parts begin to separate. If the weather be warm 
it may be necessary to anoint the parts with a mixture of 
common tar and hog’s lard, in order to keep away the blow 
fly, which will be attracted to the parts by the offensiveness 
of the scent emitted. It cannot be expected that a horse 
which has thus been operated upon, will regain the beauty 
of his head, particularly if he be an old horse, or has been 
affected on both sides of the face, or the disease has been 
F2 
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suffered to run too long before applying the remedy; this 
is evidenced by the appearance of my mare. I suffered the 
disease to run too long, because I was fearful that the arsenic 
might injure the foal, but was induced to risk it rather than 
lose the mare: the stallion on the contrary, exhibits the ef- 
fects of it in but a slight degree. It may be proper to re- 
mark, that a less quantity of arsenic will answer for a colt 
than for a horse; and that it ought to be inserted as high 
up on the face as the seat of the disease will admit of; per- 
hans on the upper edge of the swelled part will answer the 
same end, 

Another remedy has been communicated to me, which 
is much more simple; and if it be a remedy, certainly pcs- 
sesses great advantages over the one on which Ihave been 
treating. Ihave never known it tried, but I am induced to 
believe that it is a remedy, both from its analogy to the ar- 
senic, and from the authority from which I derived my in- 
formation. Itis this: Instead of the arsenic, take half a 
pint of strong ashes, (hickory I suppose,) put them into a 
tin cup, (of about a pint measure,) smaller at the mouth 
than at the bottom, say about one and a half inches at the 
mouth in diameter; fill the cup or pot with water, and let 
it boil for half an hour, or until the water has been evapo- 
rated, or absorbed by the ashes, cord the horse’s nose in the 
usual way, or otherwise confine him, in order, that he may 
be still, and apply the mouth of the cup to the part affected, 
with the ashes quite hot and nearly dry, having previously 
covered it with a thin cloth to prevent the ashes from com- 
ing in contact with the skin of the horse, and hold it in 
that position until the heat has subsided, when it may be 
removed: ina day or two the parts will exhibit a gluey ex- 
udation, which will disappear in the course of a week, leav- 
ing an inconsiderable sere like a burn, which may ke soon 
cured by treating it as such. It may be necessary in some 
cases to make the second application. The horse may be 
used as usual at the time, and when the wound heals up, 
scarcely any scar will remain. 

Or, Take blood from the neck vein and bathe the swelled 
parts with spirits of turpentine once or twice a week, rubb- 
ing it in with a hard brush until you discover the swelling 
is stopped: the lumps always remain, but as they cease te 
grow the horse gets better. 
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Or, Give stramonium (Jamestown or Jimeson weed) in 
doses of one drachm, mixed with his feed for several days, 
then turning him out for two or three months. 


FISTULA. 


The fistula in the withers, generally proceeds from some 
blow or bruise, and isthe most disagreeable disease to which 
a horse is subject. I would recommend it to every person, 
whose situation will admit of the sacrifice, to dispose of a 
horse thus unfortunately affected, for whatever sum he 
would bring, or even give him away, sooner than be at the 
expense and trouble, and run the risk of performing a cure 
which if completed, would be tedious, and the horse be 
much lessened in value in consequence of being disfigured 
by the sear which unavoidably will be left. ‘the remedy 
here recommended is severe, but it will have the desired 
effect mere speedily than any other. 


So scon as the fistula assumes a formidable appearance, 
fomentations of bitter herbs should be employed, such 
as wormwood, camomile, bay leaves, mullen, life-everlast- 
ing, &c., boiled in water to a strong decoction, and after - 
being strained, should be applied hot as the horse can bear 
it without giving pain, by means of large woolen cloths. 
This application promotes suppuration, and when matter is 
formed let the tumour be opened, so that its contents may 
be completely evacuated ; after which let the sore be nicely 
washed with strong soap suds, and apply the following oint- 
ment once a day :—Take of virdigris, half an ounce; cop- 
peras, half an ounce; oil turpentine, one ounce; ointment 
of yellow rosin, four ounces; to be well mixed together 
As soon as healthy matter is discharged from the fistula the 
ointment may be discontinued, and nothing more will be 
necessary, except keeping it perfectly clean with strong soap 
suds. 

When the fistula first makes its appearance, it may be 
removed or prevented by placing a rowel or seton in each 
shoulder, just below the swelled or inflamed part which 
should be kept running two or three weeks, 
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POLL-EVIL. 


The poll-evil, like the fistula, proceeds from some blow, 
bruise, or external injury, and its consequences are much to 
be dreaded. <A horse thus diseased would be well sold at 
any price, though the cure is tolerably certain, yet extremely 
slow. The poll-evil is an abscess or swelling found in the 
sinews, between the noll bone and the uppermost vertebra 
of the neck, immediately on the poll or nap of the neck. 
When this swelling first makes its appearance, bathe it fre- 
quently with hot vinegar; and if the hair be fretted off, 
with an oozing through the skin, make use of equal parts 
of vinegar and spirits of wine; but if there be an itch- 
ing, with heat and inflammation, the safest way will 
be to bleed plentifully, and apply a red oak poultice, 
which will sometimes disperse the swelling,and put an 
end to the disease, But whenever the tumour is 
critical, having all the signs of matter, and appears not 
benefitted by the applications already recommended, 
it will be advisable te bring it to a head as speedily 
as possible, with the following poultice :— 

Corn meal, marsh mallows, oil turpentine, and hogs lard. 
When the tumour becomes ripe or full of matter, it may be 
either opened or permitted to break of itself; if opened 
with a knife, great care should be used to prevent wound- 
ing the tendinous ligument that runs along the neck under 
themane. When the matter appears to be on both sides, 
the tumours must be opened on both side, and the ligament 
between remain undivided ; if the matter flows in great 
quantities, resembling melted glue, and is of an oily consis- 
tence, it will require a second incision, especially if any ca- 
vities are discovered by the fingers or probe ; these should 
be opened by the knife, and the wound should be dressed 
with spirits of turpentine, honey, and tincture of myrrh, 
until light and thick coloured matter is found. Cleanse the 
sore well with strong soap suds and a sponge; then take of 
verdigris, half an ounce ; oil of turpentine, four ounces ; of 
blue-stone, two ounces; of green copperas, half an ounce: 
mix them well together, and hold them over a fire until 
they are as hot as the horse can bear them: then pour 
them into the abscess and close the lips by one or two 
stitches; this is to remain for several days without any 
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other dressing, except bathing with spirits of wine. Should 
matter flow in great abundance, and ofthin consistency, the 
above application must be again repeated until the matter 
decreases in quantity, and becomes of a whitish colour and 


healthy appearance. 


ey 


LOCK~J A W.. 


The lock-jaw is so fatal in its consequences, that it is a 
fortunate circumstance st occurs so seldom amongst horses. 


It commences with a difficulty in mastification, and short- 
ly after the jaws are so com pletely and immoyeably closed, 
that itis with much difficulty that medicines can be ad- 
ministered. ‘The muscles of the neck appeal much con- 
tracted, and the animal appears to suffer great pain. 

The lock-jaw is frequently brought on by trifling causes, 
such as cuts, wounding of nerves, tendons, &e. Generally 
speaking, the cure is very uncertain ; but it will chiefly de- 
pend on opium, the warm bath, and other antispasmodics. 
Sometimes the sudden application of cold water, in great 
quantities, has been serviceable ; friction of turpentine oil 
or spirits, generally proves useful, as does a clyster made 
with two cunces of spirits of hartshorn, four ounces of oil 
of turpentine, and the yelks of three or four eggs, mixed 
with a quart of strong ale and gin or whiskey. It is a great 
object to promote urine, sweat, éc. Opium, camphor, and 
copious bleedings, have been found in some cases beneficial, 
and when they have failed, hartshorn, ether, opium, and 
brandy, have been employed with some success, though the 
lock-jaw is often a symptom of approaching dissolution, and 
frequently defies the power of any kind of medicines that 


can be employed. 


LOSS OF APPETITE. 


Horses lose their appetites from various causes, WiZtrs 
Excessive fatigue, want of a change in food, dirty fodder, 
mouldy corn, or a dirty manger, &c., d&c., but most fre- 
quently by the approach of some disease. So soon as you 
discover a horse has lost his appetite, observe the following 


Take from the neck vein half a take of 
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asaicetida, a quarter of an ounce; salt, one table spoon- 
ful; sassafras tea, one quart; mix and give them as a 
drench, 

On the second day, take of glauber salts, one pound ; 
warm water, one quart ; after dissolving the salts give it 
as a drench, and in two or three days the appetite will be 
restored, unless the animal is labouring under some disease, 
which may be ascertained by the symptoms. 


COLDS. 


Nothing is more common than colds among horses of all 
ages. They are frequently produced by a want of good 
rubbing after violent exercise, which strikes a chillness and 
dampness over the whole body; being changed from a 
warm and comfortable stable to one cold and open ; stand- 
ing out late in dew at night, plunging deep in cold water 
while heated in a profuse perspiration ; all of which have a 
tendency to check the perspirable matter and contract the 
pores of the skin. 

Colds sometimes produce a slight running at the nose: 
the remedy is simple and almost certain—bleed plentifully. 


SADDLE GALLS. 


Saddle Galls are generally occasioned by an unequal 
pressure of the saddle, or by a saddle being badly fitted to 
a horse’s back, and if neglected they grow into very ugly 
and troublesome sores, When these inflamed tumours are 
first discovered, cold water alone is frequently sufficient to 
disperse and drive them away, if applied as soon as the sad- 
dle is pulled off; but when that will not have the desired 
effect, by washing them twice a day in the mixture I shall 
here recommend, the cure will be readily performed. Take 
of sharp vinegar, one gill; spirits of any kind, one gill ; 
sweet oil or fresh butter, one table spoonful, to be well 
mixed before used. 


nd 


SITFASTS, 


Nitfasts proceed from the part being frequently bruised 


with a saddle, until it becomes extremely hard, and after 
remaining some length of time it-is not unlike a horny sub- 
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stance. ‘The cure cannot be performed unless the knife is 
used for the purpose of cutting it entirely out. After which 
the flesh wound can be healed with the greatest ease, in 
a very short time, by using either of the following mix- 
tures :— 

No. 1. Take of brandy, half a pint; honey, half a pint ; 
alum, two ounces. 

No, 2. Take of bluestone, a quarter of an ounce ; spirits 
of turpentine, two table spoonsful ; spring water, one pint. 

No, 3. Take sugar of lead half an ounce; alum, one 
ounce ; copperas, half an ounce; let them be well mixed, and 
the sitfast washed twice a day, after the wound is washed 
clean with soap and water. 


—_—————. 


DIARRHGA OR PURGING, 


A Diarrhcea amongst horses seldom cecurs and is easy o 
cure, It may be produced by a suppression of perspira- 
tion or by an increased secretion cfbile. . 

The following ball [No. 1,] generally givés relief, but 
should it not have the desired effect, ¥o 2 may be em- 
ployed. ‘ ; 

No. 1. Take ofsue. aloes, six drachms ; castile soap, four 


drachms ; and syrup enough to form the ball. 


No, 2. Take of opium, one drachm ; antimony, three 
drachms ; powdered ginger, two drachms; and syrup 
enough, of any kind, to form a ball. 

It will benefit a horse very much by keeping him warm- 
ly clothed while labouring under this disease. 


DIABETES. 


_A Diabetes is a profuse staling or a constant discharge 
of water ; it is attended with great weakness, loss of flesh 
and appetite, with every appearance of decay and approach- 
ing dissolutien. : 

It is frequently the result of old disorders, surfeits, ex- 
cessive hard rides, &c. &e. <A horse of a delicate and 


weak constitution is extremely difficult to cure, as he soon 


loses flesh and appetite, his hair becomes rough, his eyes 
weak, sad, and dejectéd, and in a very short time he is un- 
fit for any kind of labour. But if thefollow emedies 


ae BLISTERS. 


are employed, when the disease first makes its appearance, 
if the horse possesses a tolerable good constitution, the 
eure, by proper attention, can be rendered almost certain. 


Remedy.—No. 1. Take of opium, one drach ; asafceti- 
da, two drachms; powdered ginger, two ditto; red oak 
bark, powdered, one ounce ; syrup of any kind, a sufficient 
quantity to make two balls for one dose, which must be re- 
peated three times within a week, and the horse must not 
be permitted to drink an unusual quantity of water. A 4 
little salt thrown into that he is permitted to use, will be 
found very beneficial. 

No. 2. Take of red wine, one pint ; water, one pint ; 
gum arabic, one ounce; mix and give them as a drench 
three times within a week. 


No. 8. Take of salts of hartshorn, three drachms; opium 
one drachm ; powdered ginger, two drachms; liquorice, 
half an ounce ; syrup of any kind, a sufficient quantity to 
make the ingredients into two balls, which may be given 
twice within a week. Nourishing food, moderate exercise, 
and a clean, wholesome stable will assist much in effecting 
a cure. 


BLISTERS. , 


Previous to the application of a blister to any part of a 
horse, the hair should either be shaved or cut off as close 
as possible ; the blistering ointment should be regularly 
spread with a warm knife on a stout piece of oznaburgs ; 
and during the operation of the blister, the horse should 
be tied short to prevent his biting the part or doing other 
injury. 

Blister.—No, 1. Take of Spanish flies half an ounce, oil 
turpentine one ounce, hog’s lard four ounces ; mix them 
well and the blister is ready for use. 

No. 2. Take of tar, four ounces; vitrioilic acid two 
drachms, oil of origanum, half an ounces; hog’s lard two 
ounces ; spanish flies two ounces. This blister is excellent 
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CLYSTER OR GLYSTER. 


As clysters very often are the means of saving horses’ 
lives, I shall here recommend the best and simplest mode 
of administering them. Take a large bladder, cut off the 
neck and soften it in warm water, take a pewter pipe, 
common reed, or any other smooth tube, nine or ten inches 
long, and not more than an inch in diameter; the clyster 
inust then be poured through a funnel into the bag, and 
securely tie around one end of the tube; the other must 
be made perfectly smooth and rounding, well oiled, and in- 
troduced into the anus several inches; the liquidin the blad- 
der must be forced through the tube by pressure with the 
hand. When a clyster is given, a horse should be placed 
with his head down hill, and if he refuses to stand, a twitch 
should be put upon his nose. 


Glysters are of three kinds—opening, anodyne, and nou- 
ishing. For the first purpose take a gallon of warm wa- 
ter, with from half a pound to a pound of common salt 
dissolved in it, to which add four or five ounces of olive 
or linseed oil, For the second, take two drachms of solid 
opium, dissolve them, or rather mix them well with about 
half a pint of warm water, and add from a quart to three 
pints of Indian meal or wheat flour gruel. For the third 
purpose, rich broths, wheat flour gruel, and other nourish- 
ing fluids are recommended. With respect to the first kind 
of glysters, it may be observed that gruel is commonly pre- 
ferred to warm water ; but according to my experience, the 
latter does just as well as the former. As to the second. 
tincture of opium may be substituted for solid opium, and 
is by some preferred to it, but the quantity should not ex- 
ceed two ounces, on account of the spirit in which this 
opium is dissolved. The third kind of glyster is required 
only in lock-jaw, or in diseases of the throat, which prevent 
swallowing, and in these its utility seems to be very 
questionable. As soon as the glyster has been injected, the 
tail should be kept close to the fundament for a few minutes 
to prevent its being too hastily returned. ‘This is particu- 
larly necessary when the anodyne glyster is employed. The 
pipe must be oiled or greased before it is introduced, and if | 
its passage be obstructed by hard dung lodged in the gut, 
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the hand should be gradually introduced in order to re- 
move if, 


FOMENTATIONS. 


Fomentations are generally made of bitter herbs, such as 
wormwood, camomile, mullen, bay leaves, sutherwood, life- 
everlasting, dec., &e., boiled in water to a strong decoction, 
strained off, and applied with large woollen cloths, hot as 
the animal can bear it that it is intended to benefit, The 
efficacy of fomentations often depends on the length of time 
they are employed, and their being frequently repeated. 

Poultice——-The following mixtures will be found useful 
as a poultice :-— 

No. 1. Take of bran, one quart ; of sharp vinegar, szald- 
ing hot, halt a pi.t; hog’s lard, one table spoonful—mix 
them for use. 

No. 2. Take ofred oak bark a sufficiency to boi! to one 
quart of strong decoction ; take of Indian meala sufficient 
quantity to form the poultice. 

No. 3. Take of sharp vinegar, half a pint; of meal, one 
quart ; of hog’s lard, two table spoonsful : pour a sufficient 
quantity of boiling water to form it into a mash, when it 
may be ready for use. 


MASH. 


A mash is generally given-to a horse for the purpose of 
cooling the system, opening the bowels, and for disguising 
different kinds of medicines which may be necessary to be 
administered ; which, if given in any other way, would be 
attended with trouble and difficulty, and would not be pro- 
ductive of effects so salutary. 

Mash,—No. 1. Take of bran, one gallon, sassafras tea, 
scalding hot, one quart, powdered brimstone one table 
spoonful, saltpetre one tea spoonful, 

No. 2. Take of oats one gallon, flour sulphur one. table 
spoonful, saltpetre one tea spoonful, boiling water one 
quart, 

No, 3. Take of bran one gallon, salts, glauber, four 
ounces, sulphur, one table spoonful, sassafras tea, scalding 
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hot, one quart—let them be well mixed, and given milk 
warm, not permitting the horse to drink cold water for six 
hours afterwards, 


ae 


BLEEDING. 


The bleeding of a horse is so common and simple, that 
but little instruction can be necessary for the performance of 
the operation. The blood should always be caught in some 
vessel for the purpose of judging of its quantity and quality, 
if after it has coagulated a light buff coloured jelly forms 
the surface, it is an evidence of the inflammatory state of 
the blood. Blood drawn from a healthy horse very soon 
coagulates and appears like a uniformly red jelly, with a 
small quantity of fluid, resembling water, floating on the 
surface. It consists of two parts: the red jelly, termed 
erassamentum, and the water or serum, the former may be 
separated into two parts by washing the red globules and 
coagulated lymph. 

Bleeding is extremely beneficial in many diseases ; and 
with safety from one quart to one and a half gallons may 
be taken at one time. 
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TO SPOT A WHITE HORSE, 
WITH BLACK SPOTS. 


Take litharage, three ounces ; quick lime, six ounces ; 
beat it fine and mix it together : put itinto a pan and pour 
a sharp ley over it ; then boil it and you will have a fat 
substance swim on top, with which anoint the horse in such 
places as you design to have black, and it will turn to the 
eolour immediately. 

It has the same effect in changing hair that is red into a 
black colour, with only this difference, viz.:—Take an 

equal quantity of lime and litharage, and instead of boiling 
it with ley, boil it only with fresh water; what swims at 
top, is fit for use and will answer your expectation ; what 
hairs you anoint with it in the evening, will be black the 


next morning, 


10 DRIVING.—TRIBUTE TO THE HORSE. 


DRIVING, 


it may be generally remarked, that men who drive fast 
have swift horses ; not that they drive fast because they 
have swift horses, but because fast driving makes horses swift. 
A horse may commonly be trained to a dull and heavy, 
or to an airy and fleet gait. Nature unquestionably does 
much ; but education does far more towards producing the 
great difference in the speed of horses, than most men are 
willing to allow. Horses are more frequently injured by 
driving them beyond their habitual pace, than beyond their 
native power. The best direction for the education of 


horses is “ drive fast and stop often.” 


A TRIBUTE TO THE HORSE. 


Take half a pound of saltpetre, half a pound of alum, and 
half a pound of alum salt; pulverize and mix them well 
together, and every eight days give him a table spoonful 
in his food ; his coat, flesh, and spirits will soon reward his 
master for his care. 
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